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FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 


DESCRIPTION OF A COTTON GIN, 
Invented by Joseph Kuve, of Pennsylvania, 


In this machine the seeds are disengaged from the cotton by 
rollers of wood or metal, which draw the cotton through perpen- 
dicular apertures too small to admit the seeds—these rollers are 
fluted and turn reverse-wise. ‘There are three sets of metal 
combs placed before the rollers (two only of which are reépre- 
sented in the drawing) that feed the machine and disengage any 
extraneous matter; the middle set move up and down and pass 
between the teeth of the others. These combs are set in motion 
by means of a crank, and traverse on pivots, or in a slide. The 
rollers are impelled by bands running over pulleys on one side of 
the machiney and by pinions on the other, by bands, or by wheels 
and pgnions on both sides. 

The middle bar, or transverse piece that supports the boxes 
in which the rollers turn, has dovetail pieces in front, and tenons 


behind to confine the boxes. On these the sliding pieces, in which 
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the counter set of boxes are fixed that confine the rollers, are 
made to move, so as to adjust the rollers ; or, the sliding pieces 


may be made to slide on dovetails and tenons fixed in the mov- 
ing bars of the machine. 


There are brushes fixed behind the rollers through the whole 
length of the feeding spaces that prevent the cotton from wrap- 


ping round them or jamming; this may also be effected by 
cushions made of cloth. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE SALAD, NO. IIL 
BY CHRISTOPHER CROTCHET. 


Democritus risu pulmonem, agitare solebat. Juv. 


Democritus could feed his mirth, and shake 
His sides and shoulders, till he felt them ache. Dryden. 
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Cicero elegantly observes, Were man permitted to ascend 
into Heaven, where he might behold the sublime order of the 
world, and the glories of the firmament, that they would afford 
only wonder, unmingled with interest and barren of entertain- 
ment, unless there was some individual, to whom he could im- 
part the sentiment inspired by such a spectacle. Friendship cer- 
tainly endears every rank and condition of life. Should our lot 
be prosperous, how much does it enhance the dispensation ; and 
when Adversity knocks at our door, and gains admission, its 
offering is sweeter than frankincense—more grateful than the 
smoke of myrrh and cassia. If any scheme is to be planned, or 
any plan to be practised, our speculation is more lively and 
acute, our execution more cheerful and effectual, when we enjoy 
adequate co-operation. Sympathy imparts a new zest to the 
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transport of success, and mingles additional sweetness in every 
source of consolation, under a failure. 
Impressed with the value of genuine fellowship, and being 


of a disposition to cultivate it, I very early sought an object, in 
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whom confidence might be reposed without the hazard of abuse ; 
and where the affections might be exchanged without a scruple. 


The enthusiasm of youthful minds frequently betrays them ; and 
Itis with some concern, 





I was not exempt from the fatality. 
that I recollect the long catalogue of sycophants and parasites, 
on whom I successively lavished my regard, and dissipated my 
favours. Atlast however the search was crowned with a pros- 
perous issue, and I discovered a friend, whese destinies seem 
to be cast under the same propitious stars that rule my own. 
On afine spring evening, at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, I was induced to ramble out of town, and pleasingly 


lost myself in a contiguous wood. Nature wore an aspect of the 


sweetest tranquillity, and breathed a calm over my mind, that dis- 
posed me to love every man as a brother. I at length reached 


a bank, romantically embosomed, and overspread with wild 
violets and creeping box; above them the yellow jessamine 
Juxuriantly flourished, and exhaled the richest redolence. A 
stranger who scemed about the middle age, was sitting near the 
spot, and engaged himself in administering berries and water 
to a little red-breast, he held in his left hand. A collection of 
plants, freshly plucked, avere scattered on the ground. I was 
presently observed, and saluted*with a smile of the sweetest 
affability. ‘I have found” said the stranger, as I walked up to 
him, “I have found an innocent outcast, whom the cruelty oi 


man has wounded, past ali surgery. I was amusing myself in 


picking up some shrubs, and classing them, after their order, 
when a curious purple flower attracted my eye. I stooped to 
gather it—It was a snow-drop, whose petals were stained with 
blood. At a short distance, this red-breast languished, and ap- 
peared to crave the offices of charity. But all the charity in the 
world is not worth a jot to the poor devil.” He stopped 
speaking—and a tear which stood in the corner of his eye, stole 
down to his chin, and dropped upon its head. The bird faintly 
shook its plumage, and ina few moments was cold and stiff. 
This scene spoke more feelingly to my heart, than a thousand 
letters of recommendation from any president or potentate on 


earth could have done. We retraced our steps in compat, 
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and since that period, have been walking over the same paths, 
hand in hand together; nor shall we separate, wntil we arrive at 
the last stage of our wayfaring. | 

Notwithstanding the sad and sober brow with which he 
makes his début on the stage, Lyttleton Honeysuckle is one of 
the merriest philosophers that I ever knew. It is his pride to 
be distinguished for gaité de ceeur; and Fortune has seldom 
found him at spiteful odds with her, although the jilting dutch- 
ess has played upon him many a_ deceitful juggle. Like 
Zoroaster and the king of the Bactryans, he was born laughing ; 
and like sir Thomas More, he is determined to die in the same 
good humour. Brisk animal spirits are better than all the 
drugs of pharmacy, and a light heart will do incalculably more 
than ‘Asculapius or Hippocrates himself. The alchymists were 
long and yainly puzzled to discover the grand elixir, whereby 
life was to be preserved immortally. Honeysuckle does not 
pretend to know more upon the subject than they, but he has 
actually made arrangements to live as old as the most venerable 
of the Patriarchs. His pulse have never been touched by one 
of the faculty, since he came to years of discretion, and it is more 
than probable, that they will remain forever inviolate. Ninon de 
L’Enclos, we are informed, enjoyed spirits, and consequently 
health to a very advanced age, and her only physician (except 
once or twice the accoucheur) was a little yellow lap-dog. He 
attended his mistress to all places of entertainment, and at table 
was placed in a basket near her plate. Whatever viands Raton 
rejected, she likewise refused, and as he was the very opposite. of 
Apicius or his own countryman Darteneuf, the lovely courtezan 
made Temperance her companion, and was wedded to Cheer- 
fulness. : 

Almost all the deaths that fill up the obituary, are either im- 
mediately or indirectly occasioned by spleen and choler, accord- 
ing to my friend’s doctrine. Whatever therefore may engender 
those disagreeable qualities, should be carefully avoided. On 
this account smoking houses and scolding wives are particu- 
larly inveighed against. He accounts it most marvellous that 


Socrates should have lived to be poisoned, when he hada help- 
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mate, endowed with a tongue, more insalubrious than any bane- 
ful mineral under the stars; and Rumford is considered as the 
first philanthropist of the age, for his new-constructed chimneys. 

Lyttleton may now be placed in the rank of old batchelors. 
He has remained single however, not from any dislike to the 
holy state of matrimony, or from a predilection towards celi- 
bacy. No---he is passionately devoted to the fair sex; and 
could he serve them by the journey, Would joyfully bind up his 
Joins in sackcloth, and walk barefoot to Palestine. Indeed I never 
knew a heart more sensible to the touch of beauty and virtue. 
When young, the shafts of Love came thick about him, and 
proved the boy of Ida, a brave toxopholite. I have heard him 
confess, that at one period, he was enchained to no less than a 
leash of damsels ; which was precisely the predicament of poor 
Tasso. They were indebted to nature, for every charm of person, 
and to education for all the graces of the understanding. Yet 
like the Roman triumvirate, this coalition was soon dissolved, 
and he yielded the undivided supremacy, to the merriest and 
wittiest of his conquerors. She maintained her dominion for a 
ereat while, by a constant vein of mirth and gladness, and it is 
supposed would, in turn, have been willing to surrender her 
liberty. But he never had the boldness and forehead to make 
any acknowledgment of his passion. She was afterwards trucked 
away by her parents, to a wealthy Virginian grandee, and our 
amorous devotee bade a short good-night to his sallies of plea- 
santry and merriment. During this brain-sick interval, he labo- 
riously finished two stanzas of “mincing poetry,’ which, in- 
deed, have all the gloom of the Penseroso about them. Before, 
he had never wandered within fifty leagues of Parnassus. 


A f RAGMENT. 


i——Dulce est desipere in loco. Hor. Od. 12. 


Farewell vain hopes, that tissue Pleasure’s maze, 

With sunny vistas, and hesperian ways ; 

Those charms, which polished Ruin e’er displays, 
In serpent guile, 

No more shall lure me, with their golden rays 

And treacherous smile. 
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The Paphian bowers, that bloom to Fancy’s eye, 
Where smiling Ariels, all their arts apply, 
Where Eros prompts the enamour’d youth to die, 
With jealous love, 
Are as a summer’s noon-tide sky, 
And fleeting prove. 
¥ ¥ * * * * * 

The author intended to have written an ode somewhat after 
the model of “ The Lament ;” but his spirits rallying, he threw 
the incomplete effusion into his escrutoire, and has not been in a 
proper mood one moment since to conclude it. 

The worst consequence of laughter, is that a broad grin, or 
evenasmile, nay a little dimple will produce more hostility than 
good will; and plunge one into a hedge of thorns and brambles, 
when he had in prospect, a path, variegated with amaranths and 
primroses. Honeysuckle found this even too true, and has fre- 
quently vowed to be as grave and sobersided as any judge on 
his wool-sack; yet the thing was impossible. He was once 
challenged, and compelled to take the field, on account of an 
affair of my godmother Tabitha’s. Miss Tabitha Tweedle, being 
possessed of ten pieces of gold, which were carefully reposited 
in an old woolen sock at the bottom of her trunk. and moreover 
holding a pretty large packet of the ancient continental cur- 
rency, which was carefully put away in her oak chest of drawers, 
attracted the devotions of Romeo Augustus Ferdinand Peter 


Bull, esquire. This gentleman was the very rose of chivalry in 


those times ; and wore the most heavenly, sorrel-coloured, bag- 
tailed wig, throughout Christendom. My venerable aunt had a 
heart of the finest frame, and the most lively sensibilities. It 


surrendered at discretion. ‘They plighted their troth, and were 


to have been married, on the very day that York-Town was deli- 


vered up to our brave defenders. Previous to the happy morn, 


however, a party of soldiers pillaged her of the ten pieces of 
gold inthe woolen sock, and a gluttonous horde of rats, break- 
fasted upon the continentals. Good Heaven! what a series of 
mischiefs followed. She flew for condolence to her affianced 
lord, and he had the hardihood to turn up his nose, and dissolve 
the treaty. Honeysuckle hearing of the incident, passed an in- 
nocent pibe upen the gallant, gay Lothario, which Malice whis- 
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pered in his ear, and wrought up into a crime, that demanded 
blood. Bull, of course, insisted upon reparation ; and all the pro- 
testations of the harmless jester served more to irritate, than 
pacify. 14 fool, if he saith he will have a crab, he will not take 
an afifle. My friend although he was principled against duel- 
ling, (which was very customary among the haut ton), and had as 
niggardly an opinion of fashionable honour, as honest Jack 
Falstaff himself, yet after having failed in overtures, he resolved 
for once, to follow the bleating of Jeroboam’s calf in Dan 
and Bethel. 

The combatants met. Bull was boiling over with wrath, 
whilst Honeysuckle remained as cool as a cucumber in mid- 
summer, or as Julius Czsar at the battle of Pharsalia. Every 
preliminary arranged, the signal was given for battle, when the 
challenger discharged his pistol ; but giving it too much eleya- 
tion, the ball lodged in the hollow of a sycamore tree, about four 
feet above the head of his antagonist. A screech-owl, which had 
beena tenant of the aforesaid hollow, from time immemorial, 
was at that period performmg incubation. Alarmed and 
wounded, she attempted to fly; her strength however, was too 
much exhausted, and she came ina diagonal line, plump against 
the face of the redoubtable Bull. Never until that moment, did 
his mind misgive him. He imagined that he was pinked in the 
diaphragm, and that the king of terrors was at hand, to take ad- 
vantage of the breach. Under the pressure of this thought, he 
sunk pale as ashes, and lifeless as marble, upon the earth. 
Honeysuckle, (who, by the bye, had not touched his trigger) 
ran quickly up to him, and after rubbing his temples for a good 
while, restored him from the lethargy of fear. 

Thus muchI have thought necessary to give of Lyttleton 
Honeysuckle, who will frequently hereafter appear in The 
Salad. : 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE FINE ARTS. 


Mr. Epiror, 


I wave just finished reading in your valuable miscellany the 
excellent discourse delivered by Mr. Hopkinson before the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, and most heartily do I subscribe to his sen- 
_timents with regard to the importance of such institutions to our 
rising country, and the necessity of affording them every aid and 
encouragement. I hope his appeal to the patronage and liberali- 
ty of his fellow citizens will not prove to have been unavailing, 
and that in a reasonable time’such support will be derived to the 
infant establishment in your city, as to do away the fears of its 
friends for its ultimate success. I congratulate them and the 
United States at large on the circumstance of its foundation, as 
an event which promises more than any other to promote the ad- 
vancement of our country in the road to good taste, and to wipe 
away the undeserved stain affixed by conceited and ignorant fe- 
reigners upon our national character. The indignation display- 
ed by Mr. Hopkinson at the unfounded as well as ungenerous as- 
persions of the European fedant, and fastidious diletiant?, and 
his just vindication of American talent and taste, entitle him to 
the thanks of his countrymen. 

We labour however under some disadvantages with respect 
to the means of cultivating the fine arts, which do not exist in 
the older countries of Europe, where superior wealth and great- 
er opportunity have, in the progress of time, collected and pre- 
served monuments fnvevery branch of art, which serve as models 
for imitation or comparison from age to age, and consequent- 
ly contribute in a considerable degree to the formation of the 
general taste. The first essays of the early Italian painters 
were rude and ungraceful; and it was only by dint of imitating 
the correct design found in the remains of Roman and Grecian 
sculpture, that a just taste was formed. It was in this way that 
Raphael first corrected the dry and stiff manner which he had 
caught from his master Perrugino, and afterwards, by studying 
the works of Leonardo da Vinci and Michae! Angelo, still fur- 
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ther improved his style, till having acquired all the knowledge 
that human skill could give, he relied on his own genius and in- 
vention for the rest, and at once carried his art to perfection. 
The history of painting and sculpture abounds with .similar 
proofs of the observation, that good models will do more than 
any thing else towards the improvement of the publictaste and 
the advancement of the young student. With this view of the 
subject, I should apprehend that, till your. Academy shall be 
furnished with excellent paintings as it is now with casts from the 
best specimens of sculpture, the progress made by the students 
in colouring and composition (both essential to perfection) will 
not be so rapid as the friends of the Academy could desire. 

The obstacle to this progress appears to me however not in- 
surmountable, and the deficiency in paintings may be suppliéd 
without taxing the funds of the institution, provided its rea/ 
friends will take a little pains to promote a plan for the purpose, 
both by their influence and example. The plan I would re- 
commend is feasible; and though it might not immediately 
supply the-young artist with the finest work of the dest master, 
yet it will go far towards advancing the object in view. If you 
will give me leave I will suggest a few hints on the subject, 
which better digested and improved by some of your academi- 
cians may lead to the end proposed. 

From the circumstance of there not being in our country 
those immense fortunes which in Europe enter into competition 
for the possession of valuable works of art, we might almost 
despair of seeing them in our privgte -houses, admitting the 
taste to select and the desire to possess them to exist—On the 
contrary, when valuable paintings, at least considered such here, 
are offered for sale, the competition is not on the side of the 
purchasers, but on that of the sellers to find a purchaser; and 
I believe it will be admitted by those who have had any oppor- 
tunity of remarking it, that of all the good, not to say fine, paint- 
ings thrown into this country by the French Revolution, few re- 
main in it, and scarcely one that was sold brought its real value; 
it might to be sure be. called its value here, because no more 
could be obtained for it; but,in many instances, charity alone 
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prompted the purchase. There have been at times good pictures 
for sale, but they seldom changed their owner if his circumstan- 
ces allowed him tohold them at what mightbe deemed their value 
—How else can you account for Mr. Trumbull being obliged 
to carry with him his very fine collection (not to speak of 
his own works, which it would have been patriotic to have kept in 
the country)? some of these pictures would have been consider- 
ed as desirable acquisitions to any cabinet or gallery in Europe. 
If our means then will not allow us at this time to procure 
the chef d’ceuvres of art, we must content ourselves with good 
copies, and good originals within the reach of an American 
purse. This will be facilitated by checking the too prevailing 
desire to have a collection, a cabinet, or a gallery—It would be 
a mark of good taste and sounder judgment if an amateur sa- 
crificed a whole collection to obtain one picture of superior me- 
rit, it would be permanently useful as a model for imitation, and 
appreciate in value in the hands of its owner—Were each of 
your young gentlemen who visit iurope actuated by a sincere 
desire to serve the institution, they would soon accomplish the 
object, by making the sacrifice of some of the expensive and 
unprofitable baubles, which every onc thinks it necessary to re- 
turn home with, and apply the same money to the purchase of 
the best picture or statue (and only ove) they could obtain, they 
would render a service to their country and add to the pleasure 
of themselves and friends through life. Suppose every young 
traveller to do this (and there are few who have not the means of 
doing it), what an advantage and an ornament to your city would 
itbe! In almost every house there would be aé least one good 
picture worth a travelling American’s attention, and once a year 
the whole of these, or a selection from,them should be deposit- 
ed in the gallery of the Academy for exhibition and imitation, 
where they should remain at least one month. The copies which 
would be made, would soon find purchasers, and thereby doubly 
benefit the young student, by improving him in his art, and fur- 
nishing the means to prosecute his studies. And were the ofw- 
‘ent of your city to appropriate, each, as large a sum as he could 
convenientlv afford, and commit it to the charge of some young 
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friend visiting Europe, or to his correspondent there, to be 
applied in the same manner, under the direction of some artist 
or connoisseur, whose judgment could be relied on, as many pic- 
tures would in a few years be collected, of undoubted merit and 
genuine execution, as would form an exhibition important 
cnough to attract visitors from the remotest parts of the continent, 
whither also the good copies would be carried. I need not 
enlarge on the advantages that in a pecuniary point of view 
would result to the Academy as well as to the city:—They are 
sufficiently obvious. I alsotake it for granted that our country- 
man, Mr. West, would make no small exertion, if properly ap- 
plied to, to direct the purchasers to proper objects, were pictures 
to be bought in England. But I would prefer procuring the 
works of the best Italian masters, from Italy itself, where it can 
be done without difficulty, and at half the expense. Money laid 
out in this way, would be more valuably invested than in a pro- 
fusion of plate and expensive jewelery, which never appreciate 
in value; whereas pictures are not only the handsomest orna- 
ment of a house, however splendidly it may be furnished in 
other respects, but descend with increasing value to remote 
generations. 

Should it be objected that in public exhibitions of an Acade- 
my of Arts, new pictures only are allowed—I will grant that 
this is the case in old countries, and for obvious reasons—T here 
does not exist the necessity of exhibiting pictures of the old 
masters, as cvllections of them are found everywhere, to which 
access can readily be had for a mere trifle. This may. be the 
case here in process of time, particularly if my plan of intro- 
ducing good pictures into the country should take effect, and 
then these will oniy be seen in the annual exhibitions of original 
works which will no doubt mark tHe rapid progress of our ar- 
tists, and lay the foundation of the American School. It is flat- 
tering to look forward to such a state of improvement, when in 
the same manner as we now exchange the natural productions 
of our various climate, for those of other countries, and to our 
national advantage, we may hope to see the 4alance of our com- 
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merce in works of art, form no insignificant auxiliary in increas- 








ing our balance of trade. 
A LOVER OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Baltimore, Dec. 14, 1810. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—ORLANDO, A POEM. 


Mr. Eprtror, 

AMERICA has long, and very fustly, been accused of negligence, in cultivating 
and fostering the genius of our country. Our poets, our painters, and other re- 
tainers of the fine arts, seek for patronage in a foreign country. Why is this?>— 
The following reason has been ‘alleged in exeuse: That men, who are busy in 
making their fortunes, have not time to attend to the polite arts; but that as opu- 
lence increases, society becomes more polished. Such an argument cannot now 
be maintained, as the country has amassed immense wealth, and many private ci- 
tizens are in possession of princely riches. May we not, therefore, have reason 
to hope, that such citizens, by their liberality and generosity, will prove they are 
worthy of living in a land of liberty; that they will not suffer American genius 
to pine in obscurity for want of patronage. 

The following poem, which I wish to introduce to your notice, was written by 
2 young friend of mine, a resident of Trenton (N. J.) who has not yet attained 
his seventeenth year. His age is not mentioned to excuse any faults it may con- 
tain, (though after such a precedent as the great Addison has set, it might be 
done without a blush) but that it may be treated with more friendship, and less 
severity. Pope’s Pastorals, written at about the same age, although they contain 
little to recommend them, but abrillianey of versification, were received by eritics 
with the highest approbation. Had Chatterton’s Works been composed at a 
more advanced period of life, I doubt whether they would have been received, 
~ with half the regard, or treated with half the respect. The present poem is far 
superior to the Pasterals, but perhaps inferior to Chatterton. ‘The author was 
about eommitting his work to the flames, when luekily I reseued it, and obtained 
permission to insert it in your valuable Miscellany, on condition of ketping his 
name seeret. 

Tt is my opinion that if this poem was reeeived with due encouragement, that 
at some future period of life he would produce works, which would do honour to 
himself and his country. I hope no unfeeling critie will attack this juvenile pro- 
duetion; but the pen of a friend he demands, who will point out faults and beauties 
ulike, that the former may be corrected, and from the Ixtter the merit of thr 


poem Know 
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The scene is lai in the south of France, which all travellers have described 
as a very beautiful country; and the author has with accuracy preserved the 
characteristic features of the country. 

From the first canto the reader cannot judge of the plan; suffice it then to say 
that the basis of the poem is a simple tale, and if encouraged, the author intends 
completing it in three Cantos, when in all probability he will disclose his name. 
The form of the stanza, is, I believe, original; though the idea of it is derived 
from Spencer. 

The versification is sometimes brilliant and vigorous, mostly correct, and few 
faulty lines, which on account of his never having reviewed it, have escaped. Of 
that great poetical beauty the consonance ofthe sound tothe sense, he has many 


elegant examples, take the following, of a torrent, 


Hoarse dashing down, the ’whelming torrent pours, 
and afterwards its spiral course through the rocks, 
Then winding through the steep, the current roughly roars. 

The following very spirited line is, I believe, original in poetry: 

And the wild chamois bounding up the steep. 
as is also the representation of the vintage. 

In description some very beautiful and sublime passages could be produced, as 
those of morning and eve, which are very well contrasted; and stanzas thir- 
teen, fourteen, and twenty-fifth, and others. In short, Mr. Editor, if you think 
this noble genius of sixteen, worthy of encouragement you will publish it in your 
next number; which should you do, I am persuaded my friend will continue the 
work. 

Yours, &e. 
M. 


ORLANDO—A POEM. 
CANTO I. 


1. 


Some men there are, cold as the winter’s snow, 
Whose souls were never touched by poet’s strain, 
Rapt in the sacred dream, from earth below, 
And ride aloft on heaven’s azure main; 
Or laid supine, upona flowery bed, 
Along the banks of some clear gravelly brook, 
Think oft he hears the water nymph’s soft tread, 
Who has to gain his love, her native stream forsook. 
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2. 
Let them enjoy, through life, their lifeless calm, 
I cannot envy their ignoble lot, | 
No feeling friend, helps out the dreary span, 
And soon as laid in grave, they are forgot. 
For them no child sheds oft the pearly tear, 
Or Sorrow pales her once full blooming cheek, 
And when inhumed, each village hind forbears, 
To gather wild flowers oft, their new made mounds to deck. 


3 
From youthful lines like these, let such refrain,’ 
And may the work, neglected, lay unread; 


But you, enamour’d, of the poet’s strain, 
Who love his scenes of beauty, and of dread, 


For youl write; come, read this early lay, 
Yet come not armed for critic’s fierce assault; 


But scan with friendship, what I here display; 
A youth has wrote these lines, and youth is full of fault. 


A. 
Upon those banks, where Garonne’s silver stream, 
Progresses on, with irremitting way, 
Once dwelt the present hero of my theme, 
And there he passed hisearly life away; 
A youth he was, OrLANDo was his name; 
Notdeeply skilled in human lore was he: 
But yet some little science might he claim, 
And he was ably skill’d in heavenly minstrelsy. 


. 


His antiquated father, once had been 
A minstrel, of the old Provencal line, 
And who, before him, lords and knights had seen. 
Melt at the pleasing sadness of his strain. 
Or when he chose to sound a nobler lyre, 
And sing the deeds heroic chiefs had done; 
Quick every bosom thrills with warlike fire, 
And emulates the fame which they had ably won. 
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6. 
But now, Orlando was his only care, 
(And oft he thought he was a noble youth,) 
Of glittering vice he taught him to beware, 
And fix’d the seeds of virtue and of truth. 
. ween Orlando was no vulgar boy, 
And Fancy’s fairest garb was o’er him hung, 
For him were scenes of visionary joy, : 
And to those visions sweet, his wild harp often rung. 


ox 
To him was every charm of nature sweet, 
Whether it was beautiful, or was sublime, 
At early day, he rose the sun to greet, 
Or sung his native songs, in simple rhyme; 
Or wandering on the Garonne’s verdant side, 
With limes embower’d, or weeping-willows hung, 
Whose pendent branches, drank the rippling tide, 
Or flitting on whose boughs, the feather’d minstrels sung. 


8. 

Here oft reclined, beneath the arching vines, 

That formed o’erhead, a high luxuriant bower, 
He read some native poet’s amorous lines, 

Or twin’d around his harp, full many a flower, 
That grew in rich profusion every where; 

Then sudden strike as will’d his fancy wild 
His decorated harp, with many an air, 

That through his answering bosom sweetly thrill’d. 


9. 
Now is he silent. Hark! the echoes round, 
Reverb’ rate softly through the distant hills, 
And distance gave them, far, a sweeter sound, 
Join’d to the babbling of the crystal rills. 
A melancholy moraliser oft was he, 
On the green swelling bank his head reclin’d, 
While the fair streamlet murmur’d far away, 
Such were the feelings of his youthful mind; 
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10. 


‘“‘ See yonder leaf, upon the dimpled stream, 
Borne by its lucid tide, afar away, 
And such, alas! is Life’s quick fading dream, 
Man the possessor of a cloudy day; 
Ah! soon he feels Misfortune’s iron hand 
Tear him away, from his uncertain tree, 
Borne down the horrid wave, by Death’s fierce band, 
And quickly borne away from earthly misery. 


ll. 


‘¢ But why, (he sudden cried) should man repine, 
Why should anticipation chill the present hour, 
Is not fair Hope’s all-cheering power thine, 
To grant her aid, when darkening tempests lower: 
Is not to thee, the angel Fancy given, 
Wherewith to soar beyond this grovelling earth, 
To mount the whirlwind, ride aloft to heaven, 
Or even in this world, give joy immortal birth?” 


12. 

Such thoughts as these soon chcer’d his vigorous mind; 

Before young Fancy, Melancholy flew, — 
Then his light soul no earthly bounds confin’d, 

Quick from his eyes terrestrial scenes withdrew. 
But soon, alas! the pleasing frenzy’s o’er, 

Yet still remains his soaring heart sublimed; 
Nature’s mild views are pleasing now no more, 

And soon he leaves his seat, sublimer scenes to find. 


13. 
Then would he gain some spot of nature wild, 
Where rugged cliffs, in awful grandeur rise, 
Where rocks on rocks, in savage splendour smil’d, 
Or frowning, rear’d their summits in the skies. 
‘Through yonder rift that yawning earthquakes made 
Hoarse dashing down, the ’whelming torrent fours, 


Now on the base in foaming white array’d, 


‘ Then winding throurh the steefty the current roughly roars. 
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14, 
Or gain some dell, where Alpine heights arise, 
Where nought was heard to break the silence deep, 
Save the bold eagle soaring in the skies, 
Save the wild chamois bounding up the steep; 
Or hoary goats upon the mountain’s brow; 
Here some reclin’d, abroad there others stray’d, 
A moving speck on the eternal snow, 
While all around them clouds, and shadowy billows play’d. 








15. 
Dear was to him, the hour of early morn, : 
When every flower puts on its bloom anew, 
Each shrub, with sweet fresh blossoms is adorned, 
And every lime-tree glitters with the dew. 
Adown the dale, the smoking streamlets glide, 
With ruddy. tints the misty mountain glows, 
Hark, from the trees that grow on every side 
How sweet upon his ear the birds’ wild music flows. 


16. 

The milk-maid carols forth her simple lay, 

The brisk young peasant whistles o’er his plough, 
The shepherd drives his snowy flock away, 

Or tunes his lute beneath some shady bough. 
Oft would he now some eminence ascend, 

Where the old Pyrenees majestic rise, 
While all around him loveliest views extend, 


Expanding far and wide before his admiring eyes. 


17. 
The silver stream, that trickles by his feet, 
Then dashing, foaming o’er the rocks does run, 
Through laughing meads,it now meanders sweet, 
Now lost in shade, now shining in the sun. 
By trees embower’d adown in yonder glade, 
Reflected in the stream the village lays, 
And just beyond, the school with whitened pale, 
That oft in carly youth, had seen his sportive plays. 
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18. 
Then farther on, o’er many an orchard green, 
And yellow field, and many a verdant mead, 
There where the forest’s darkening shade is scen, 
The warlike castle lifts its towering head, 
Its turrets frowning o’er the forest brown; 
Unhurt, as yet by Time’s destroying hand, 
Which oft within its massy walls has known 
Its owner’s noble tread, a prince of high renown. 


19, 
Then distant far, the scene extended wide, 
Here cities rising from the vernal plain, 
There villages, some rural stream beside; 
Here rivers wandering to the azure main, 
With sails expanded on their bosom clear; 
Old castles stood, on many a cliff sublime, 
Old abbeys’ walls, in distant view appear, 
And numerous low chateaus, embosom’d round with lime. 


20. 
Sweet was the morn, and pleasant was the hour, 
And not a cloud obscured the cheerful sun, 
Orlando’s mind soon felt its balmy power, 
From contemplation mild he thus begun: 
“Cold is the heart, cold asthe mountain snow, 
That cannot Nature’s loveliest scenes enjoy, 
While all around hin, softest flowrets blow, 
Can grovelling earthly views his wand’ring mind employ. 


a1. 

‘* Dearer to me is the lov’d hour of morn, 

Than kingly titles, or than kingly power, 
Than all the honours of a golden crown, 

The glittering pageants of the heartless hour: 
Yhe sheep-bell tinkling in the distant fold, * 

The lowing herds, in yonder greensward vale, 
The shepherd’s pipe, who seated, I behold, 

Near yonder water-fall. that murmurs through the glade.” 
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22. 
Oft did he wander at the dewy eve, 

When Sol’s red beams were sinking in the west, 
And hastening home, the ploughman then does leave 
His brightened share, to seek for home and rest, 

With weary stefi, the shepherd trudges on, 
The school-boys frolic o’er the village green, 
The rural lass, before her shady home, 


Sings forth her cheerful lay, and whirls her spinning-wheel. 


23. 

The chattering swallows circle through the air, 

And dusky twilight holds the eastern skies, 
The western mountains ruddy summits bear; 

Soft o’er the woods the silver moon does rise, 
And sweetly sleeps upon the bank around, 

Her mellow light reclines on tree and bower; 
The lofty trees give not a ruffling sound, 

But all is silent now, just like the midnight hour. 


24. 

Then would he wander to some haunted spot, 

Where fabled ghosts, by peasants oft were seen, 
A place renown’d for many a murderous plot, 

Where many a traveller’s blood had stain’d the green. 
Here would he sit and quickly here would hie, 

Formed by his airy mind, “ from airy nought,” 
A thousand flitting forms, of blackest die, 

With crimes so dark and deep as terrified e’en thought. 


25. 
When black and dismal, loud the night wind pour’d, 
Electric light’nings flash’d across the sky, 
Through the dark heavens, the conscious thunder roar’d, 
And screaming sea-gulls, raised their horrid cry. 
Then would he see, upon the murky air, 
The lurid witches on the light’ning ~*4e; 
Each blast of wind a thousand fiends did bear, 
And dismal shriek’d the ghosts that flitted by their side. 
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26. 

When sweet the moon-light on the green bank lay, 

(He view’d) disporting on the crystal dew, 
The blithsome fairies at their nightly play, 

As through the mazy dance they swiftly flew. 
When loud and chill the wintry winds did roar, 

With fellow school-mates seated all around, 
Hear’d tales of old traditionary lore, 

While yet his infant mind did tremble at the sound. 


Orv 
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When ruby gold bedew’d the western heaven, 
He travell’d oft, near ocean’s waves to be; 
The snowy sails, before the light breeze driven, 
On the blue bosom of the sharkling sea; 
Sweet was the dash of waves the shore along, 
The diffiing oars were heard adown the tide, 
The rustic fisher sung his simple song, 
While the soft lute did sound from distant vessel’s side.. 


28, 

The vintage season blithe to him was dear, 

When all the country shone with fruit around, 
And the bright products of the plenteous year, 

Blush’d on each vine, with ruby honours crown’é. 
Laden with baskets now the rustics come, 

Quick from the curling vines the grapes are borne, 
With their richspoil the labourers hasten home, 

And press the ruddy juice, against the winter storm. 


29. 
But evening comes, and now the work is o’er, 
Sinks in the Atlantic wave, the cheerful sun, 
And every peasant at his cottage door, 
Joys that the autumnal toil at lengthis done. 
Soon asthe crescent moon, from orient skies, 
Rises, in silver majesty serene, 
From their low cottage seats they all arise, 
And joining in a band, they gain the villaee greet 
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30. = 
Soft plays the moonlight on the checker’d grass, 
The dulcet lute, and tabor gently sound; 
Each simple rustic takes his blushing lass, 
And meets the dancers standing all around. 
The merry piper plays the favourite tune, 
With nimble feet they tread the dewy green, 
Quick fly the couple till their turn is done, 
Then other rural maids and smiling lads are seen. 


2 


Their ancient parents, on the oaken seat, 








Scan all their actions with a heartfelt joy, 
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Muse on the time, when they were quite as fleet, 
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And when such pleasures did their hearts employ; 
Tell the lov’d actions of their early days, 

(Sweet tales ‘of memory ever, ever dear,) 
Point to the spot the scene of youthful plays, 

While on their aged cheeks oft glitter’d many a tear. 
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Aye would Orlando join the sportive dance, 
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Or watch the gladness sparkling in their eyes, 

As they tripped down with allthe naivé of France, 
Dressed in their habits neat, of various dies. 

Suclr scenes as these, he thought could touch the heart, 
Raise gladness e’en on Melancholy’s brow; 

For all their charms kind Nature did impart, 
And lovely is the grace that does from Nature flow. 


33. 
But man is oft deceived by tinsel’s glare, 
And thinks that happiness in riches dwell, 
Deceiv’d by Grandeur’s proud and haughty air, 


Her swelling titles on his ear sound well. 








Why foolish man repining at thy lot, 

Does Discontent not dwell in gaudy dress! 
Then let aspiring dreams be all forgot, 

Yor know, to be content is thy true happiness. 
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34. 
But few there are upon this ball of earth, 
That know Contentment’s pure art perfect state, 
Fain all would be nobility by birth, 
Or by ambitious actions would be great. 
Some would again the part of Cz sar act, 
And stain with blood the fertile fields of Gaul, 
With smiling eye view cities burn’d and sack’d, 
While prostrate o’er the land the murder’d millions fall. 


35. 

Horrid ambition, that can raise a throne, 

From sanguine heaps of fellow mortals slain, 
Rather by doing good, oh! gain a crown, 

Then thou art worthy honours, let them rain. 
To ameliorate the suff’rings of mankind, 

From aged Sorrow’s eye to wipe the tear, 
To raise the weary and afflicted mind, 

Are acts that well deserve a noble praise to bear. 


36. 
Such as great Howard, in the latter days, 
In heavenly charity has dared to do; 
Be thou humane, and follow all his ways, 
Pursue a path, ’tis worthy to pursue. 
May oft as rises pale the evening star, 
The village maids around his tomb repair, 
Shed onthe green turf oft the paly tear, 
Spread flowers o’er his sod, the sweetest of the year. 


57. ’ ' 

Here pause my youthful lyre, here pause awhile, 

Let all thy quiv’ring strings be lain aside, 
Should fair Columbia now but deign to smile, 

Their youthful poet’s hopes are gratified. 
Forgive, my country, oh! forgive my choice, 

Of foreign theme, for this my first essay; 
Should I dare rouse again poetic voice, 

Then will I sing of thee, and all my tribute pay. , 


— 
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RHETORIC—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LECTURE XII. 
, . (Concluded from page 124.) 


Tue following animated and alarming representation from 
Massillon’s sermon “ On the Death of a Sinner,” exhibits a spe- 
cimen of impassioned eloquence, wonderfully adapted to display 
the talents of an accomplished pulpit orator, in giving energy to 
expression, by the solemnity of his tones, the agitation of his i 
countenance, and the pathos communicated by the judicious use : 
of emphatic pauses. 

In the former part of this admirable discourse, the good 
bishop of Clermont most forcibly represents the futility of sen- 
sual enjoyments, and the high and sacred responsibility of the 
christian character: and then presents to the contemplation of 
his audience, the death bed of a merely nominal christian, who 
had finished his course, and passed his period of probation, “ un- 
sanctified by penitence and prayer”’—and “ without God in the 
world.” 

“ Behold what the expzring sinner experiences in the recollec- 
tion of his past life: sins which pass in dreadful array before him 
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—the errors of childhood—the dissipations of youth—the vices 
and disorders of a more advanced period; perhaps, the shameful 
excesses of a licentious old age. Ah! brethren, while we riot in 
the enjoyment of health, we perceive but the surface of our con- 
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science: we recal only a vagueand confused remembrance of our 
past life: we contemplate only the passions which enchain us, 
not the crimes which they compel us to commit: an entire life 
spent in habits of iniquity appears then only as a single sin.— 
But on the bed of death, the darkness which enveloped the cqn- 
science of the sinner is dissipated. The more he searches his 
heart, the deeper and more numerous are the stains which he 
discovers in it: the lower he descends into that black abyss, the 
more hideous are the monsters of horror which present them- 
selves to his sight; he is lost in the chaos, and bewildered with 
terror and amazement! To enlighten and purify that heart, an 


entire new life would be necessarv—But, alas! Time flies with 
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rapid wing—and but a few moments now remain to precipitate a 
confession of errors and of crimes which requife the expiation 
ofa holy and a christian life, but which can now but a few mo- 
ments precede the awful judgment of a just and omnipotent God. 
Alas! we often complain, during life, of a treacherous memory; so 
that the minister of God is under the necessity of remedying our 
inattention, and of assisting us to know and to judge of our- 
selves. But in that last hour, the expiring sinner shall require 
no assistance to recal the remembrance of his sins: the justice 
of God which during health had delivered him up to allthe pro- 
fundity of spiritual darkness, will then awaken and enlighten him, 
with the thunderings and lightnings of his wrath. 

‘¢ Every thing around his bed of death awakens the remem- 
brance of some error or some crime: servants whom he has 
scandalized by his example—children whom he has cruelly ne- 
glected—a wife whom he has rendered miserable by unkindness 
and infidelity—ministers of the church whom he has despised— 
riches which he has abused—the luxury in which he has _ revelled, 
and for which the poor and his creditors have suffered—the 
pride and magnificence of his buildings which have been reared 
by the inheritance of the widow and the orphan, or perhaps by 
a public calamity—every thing, in a word, ‘ the heavens and the 
earth’ says Job ¢ shall reveal his iniquity and rise up against him;’ 
shall'recal to him the frightful history of his passions and_ his 
crimes. Hiseyes seek some resting place; but in vain: they can 
find nothing to dwell upon, but the dreary representations of 
death—yet even these the remembrance of the past, and the view 
of the present, though they awaken agonies inexpressible, might 
be supported by the expiring sinner, could he confine his atten- 
tion to these: though wretched, he would not be so completely 
overwhelmed with misery as he is by the thoughts of futurity, 
which convulse him with horror and despair, that futurity, that 
incomprehensible region of darkness which he now approaches, 
conscience his only companion: that futurity, that unknown land, 
trom which no traveller has ever returned, where he knows not 
whom he shall find, ner what awaits him: that futurity, that fa- 
thomless abyss, in the contemplation of which his mind is lost 


and bewildered, and into which he must now plunge, ignorant 
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of his destiny: that futurity, that tomb, that residence of horror; 
where he must now lie down amongst the ashes and the mould- 
ering carcasses of his ancestors: that futurity, that incomprehen- 
sible eternity, the view of which in prospect he cannot support: 
that futurity; in a word, that dreadful judgment seat of God, be- 
fore which he must now appear, to render an accountof a life, 
every moment almost of which has been blackened by sins. Alas! 
while he only looked forward to this terrible futurity, at adistance, 
he made an infamous boast of not dreading it: he boldly braved its 
terrors: he continually demanded with a tone ofblasphemy and 
derision, “ who is returned from it?” he ridiculedthe vulgar ap- 








prehensions, and piqued himself upon his superior intelligence 
and undaunted courage. But, from the moment that the hand 
ef Godis upon him; from the moment that death approaches 
near to him—that the gates of eternity unfold to receive him, and 
that he touches upon that awful futurity, against which while at 
a distance he seemed so strongly fortified—ah! then, he becomes 
weak, trembling, dissolved in tears, raising his suppliant hands 
to heaven; or, gloomy, silent, agitated, revolving in his mind the 
most dreadful thoughts, and alternately expecting consolation or 
relief from tears and lamentations, from frenzy and despair. 
“Yes, my brethren, this inconsiderate, unhappy mortal, who 
had uniformly lulled himself in his excesses; uniformly flattered 
himself that one pious moment alone was necessary, one senti- 
ment of compunction before death, to appease the anger of a 
justly incensed, yet merciful God, despairs now of his clemen- 
cy: in vain is he told of his eternal mercies; for he feels how ut- 
terly unworthy he is of them. In vain the appointed minister of 
religion endeavours to sooth his terrors, by opening to him the 
bosom of divine love, and announcing the promises of pardon— 
these assurances cannot console him, because herwell knows 
that the charity of the church, which never despairs of salvation 
for her children, cannot avert the awful judgment of a just and 
omnipotent God. In vain does the holy preacher descant upon 
forgiveness and grace; a secret and terrifying voice resounds 
from the bottom of his heart, and tells him that there is no sal- 
vation for the impious; and that he should have no confidence in 
consolations which are dictated by compassion rather than by 
VOL. v- 2 E 
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truth: in vain ishe exhorted to apply to those last remedies which 
the church offers to the dying: he regards them as desperate expe- 
dients which are useless when hope has expired: and which are be- 
stowed more for the consolation of the living, than from any pros- 
pect of benefit to those who are departing. Servants of Jesus Christ 
are called in to support him in his last moments; while all which 
he is enabled to do is to envy their happy lot, and to writhe un- 
der the hopeless misery of his own. His friends and relations 
are assembled round his bed to receive his last sighs; but he 
averts from them his eyes, because they serve but to renew the 
remembrance of his sins. Death at last arrests him; and the 
spiritual pastor endeavours to cherish and to animate by prayer 
and soothing exhortation the expiring spark of life. ‘ Depart, 
christian soul!’ says he: he says not to him, ‘ Prince, Grandee of 
the world, depart!’ though during his life the public monuments 
might have been insufficient to emblazon the number and pride 
of his titles. In this last moment, he receives that title alone 
which he had obtained by baptism, the only one which he had disre- 
garded; though the only one, of all the pompous train, which can 
accompany him into eternity. ‘ Depart, christian soul!’ alas! he 
has lived as though the body formed his only being and treasure. 
He had endeavoured to persuade himself that his soul was but 
animated matter: that man is but a composition of flesh and 
blood, and that his existence perishes with his body. He now, 
however, is convinced that his body indeed is clay, and about 
to return to its kindred dust; but that his soul is immortal: that 
image ofthe Divinity—that sublime and intelligent principle which 
is capable of knowing, adoring, and loving its Almighty Creator, 
and which must now quit its earthly mansion, and appear before 
his awful tribunal to receive a retribution, ‘ according tothedeeds 
done in the body.’ ‘ Depart, christian soul! you who have con- 
sidered the earth as your abiding country, when it was but a place 
of pilgrimage and probation, through which you were appointed 
to pass in your way to the mansions of eternity. The church 
desires to announce glad tidings to you, in announcing the ex- 
piration of your trial, the dissolution of your earthly prison, your 
emancipation from the fetters of clay; but alas! it can only there- 
by confirm your terrors and Increase your wo.’ 
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“¢ Depart, then, christian soul! once marked with the seal of 
salvation which you have effaced; redeemed by the blood of Jesus 
Christ, whom you have trampled under foot; purified by the grace 
of regeneration, which you have a thousand times stained; en- 
lightened by the beams of the gospel which you have uniformly 
rejected; loaded with’all the tender mercies of heaven, which 
you have always unworthily profaned.? ‘Depart christian soul! 
go, and carty before Jesus Christ that august title, which should 
have been the illustrious signet of your salvation, but which now 
constitutes the seal of your condemnation.’ 

‘“‘ The expiring sinner, then finding in the remembrance of the 
past, naught but agonizing regret—in all which takes place 
around him, naught but images which afflicthim—in the thoughts 
of futurity, naught but horrors which appal him—can look nowhere 
for relief or consolation—not to created beings, for he must 
now leave them—not to the world, for it now vanishes from be- 
fore him—not to his fellow mortals, for they cannot possibly pro- 
tect him from the arrest of death—not to an infinitely just God 
whom he has rendered an avowed enemy, and from whom he has 
therefore nought but vengeance to expect: a thousand horrors 
occupy his thoughts—he writhes in agony, vainly endeavouring 
to elude the grasp of death, or to escape if possible from himself. 
‘The frenzy of his soul isawfully depicted in his agitated counte- 
nance. His exclamations, rendered unintelligible by interrupting 
sobs, may be equally the dictates of repentance and despair—the 
convulsions which agitate his frame must be attributed not merely 
to the natural pangs of dissolution, but to the struggles of the 
soul, against the approaching interview with its judge. He sighs! 
he groans! but whether through contrition for his past crimes, 
or despair of the mercy of heaven, cannot be ascertained. At 
length his eyes fix, his features change, his countenance be- 
comes disfigured, his livid lips convulsively separate, his whole 
frame quivers, and his distracted soul is torn reluctantly from 
the body—hurried into the presence of Almighty God,—and 
stands trembling and alone at the foot of his awful tribunal. 

“Thus, my brethren, do those expire who disregard and dis- 
-obey their Creator during life—and thus shall you yourselyes 
dic, if your crimes thus accompany you to the bed of death. 
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“ Every thing willassume a new aspect; but your consciousness 
of identity shall remain unchangeable—you shall die—and you 
shall die as you have lived, polluted, deformed, and degraded by 
sin. O! brethren, avoid this misery—live the life of the righte- 
ous; and yourdeath, like theirs, will be peaceful, consolatory, 
and triumphant.” Massillon, Serm. 10. 

The exemplification of Forensic Eloquence, to which I soli- 
eit your attention, is a part of Mr. Erskine’s speech, on the 
trial of Thomas Williams, for the publication of Paine’s “ Age 
of Reason,” before lord Kenyon and a special jury, July 24th, 
1797. : 

“ This publication appears to me to be as mischievous and 
cruel in its probable effects, as it is manifestly illegal in its . 
principles ; because it strikes at the best, sometimes, alas! the 
only refuge, and consolation amidst the distresses and afflictions 
ef the world. The poor and humble, whom it affects to pity, 
may be stabbed to the heart by it. They have more occasion 
for firm hopes beyond the grave, than those who have greater 
comforts to render life delightful. I can conceive a distressed, 
but virtuous man, surrounded by children, looking up to him 
for bread, when he has none to give them, sinking under the last 
day’s labour, and unequal to the next, yet still looking up with 
eonfidence to the hour when all tears shall be wiped from the 
eyes of affliction, bearing the burden laid upon him by a myste- 
yious Providence which he adores, and looking forward with ex- 
ultation to the revealed promises of his Creator, when he shall 
be greater than the greatest, and happier than the happiest of 
mankind. Whata change in sucha mind might be wrought 
by such amerciless publication ? Gentlemen, whether these re- 
marks are the overcharged declamations of an accusing counsel, 
or the just reflections of a man anxious for the public freedom, 
which is best secured by the morals of a nation, will be best set- 
tled by an appeal to the passages in the work, that are selected 
by the indictment for your consideration and judgment. You 
are at liberty to connect them with every context and sequel, 
and to bestow upon them the mildest interpretation.* 


* Here Mr. Erskine read and commented upon several of the selected 





passages. 
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“Gentlemen, it would be useless and disgusting to enume- 
rate the other passages within the scope of the indictment. How 
any man can rationally vindicate the publication of such a book, 
in a country where the Christian Religion is the very foundation 
of the law of the land, I am totally at a loss to conceive, and have 
no wish to discuss. How is a tribunal, whose whole jurisdiction 
is founded upon the solemn belief and practice of what is denied 
as falsehood, and reprobated as impiety, to deal with such an 
anomalous defence ? Upon what principle is it even offered to 
the court, whose authority is contemned and mocked at? If the 
religion, proposed to be called in question, is not previously 
adopted in belief, and solemnly acted upon, what authority has 
the court to pass any judgment at all of acquittal or condemna- 
tion ? Why am I now, or upon any other occasion, to submit te 
your lordship’s authority ? Why am I now, or at any time, to 
address twelve of my equals, as I am now addressing you, with 
reverence and submission? Under what sanction are the witnes- 
ses to give their evidence, without which there can be no trial ? 
Under what obligations can I call upon you, the jury, represent- 
ing your country, to administer justice? Surely upon no other 


than that you are sworn to administer it under the oaths you have’ 


taken. The whole judicial fabric, from the king’s sovereign 
authority to the lowest office of magistracy, has no other founda- 
tion. The whole is built, both in form and substance, upon the 
same oath of every one of its ministers, to do justice, ‘as God 
shall help them hereafter.’ What God? and what hereafter ? 
That God, undoubtedly, who has commanded kings to rule, and 
judges to decree with justice ; who has said to witnesses, not by 
the voice of nature, but in revealed commandments, ‘ thou shalt 
not bear false testimony against thy neighbour ;’ and‘who has 
enforced obedience to them by the revelation of the unutterable 
blessings which shall attend their observances, and the awful 
punishments which shall await their transgressions. 

“But it seems this course of reason, and the time and the per- 
son, are at last arrived, that are to dissipate the errors which have 
overspread the past generations of ignorance! The believers in 
Christianity are many, but it belongs to the few that are wise 
to correct their credulity! Belief is an act of reason; and supe- 
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rior reason may therefore dictate to the weak. In running the 
mind along the numerous list of sincere and devout christians, I 
cannot help lamenting that Newton had not lived to this day, to 
have had his shallowness filled up with this new flood of light. 
But the subject is too awful forirony. I will speak plainly and 
directly. Newton was a Christian! Newton, whose mind burst 
forth from the fetters cast by nature upon our finite concep- 
tions: Newton, whose science was truth, and the foundation of 
whose knowledge of it was philosophy : not those visionary and 
arrogant assumptions which too often usurp its name, but philo- 
sophy resting upon the basis of mathematics, which, like figures, 
cannot lie. Newton, who carried the line and rule to the ut- 
most barriers of creation, and explored the principles by which, 
no doubt, all created matter is held together and exists. But 
this extraordinary man in the mighty reach of his mind, over- 
looked, perhaps, the errors which a minuter investigation of the 
created things on this earth might have taught him, of the es- 
sence of his Creator. What shall then be said of the great 
Mr. Boyle, who looked into the organic structure of all matter, 
even to the brute inanimate substances which the foot treads on. 
Such a man may be supposed to have been equally qualified 
with Mr. Paine, to “look through nature, up to nature’s God.” 
Yet the result of all his contemplation was, the most confirmed 
and devout belief in all which the other holds in contempt as 
despicable and drivelling superstition. But this error might, 
perhaps, arise from a want of due attention to the foundations of 
human judgment, and the structure of that understanding which 
God has given us for the investigation of truth. Let that ques- 
tion be answered by Mr. Locke, who was to the,highest pitch 
of devotion and adoration a Christian. Mr. Locke, whose office 
was to detect the errors of thinking, by going up to the foun- 
tains of thought, and to direct into the proper track of reasoning 
the devious mind of man, by showing him its whole process, 
from the first perceptions of sense, to the last conclusions of ra- 
tiocination ; putting arein besides upon false opinion, by practi- 
cal rules for the conduct of human judgment. 

«‘ But these men were only deep thinkers, and lived in their 
closets, unaccustomed to the traffic of the world, and to the 
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laws which practically regulate mankind. Gentlemen, in the 
place where you now sit, to administer the justice of this great 
country, above a century ago, the never to be forgotten sir 
Matthew Hale presided, whose faith in christianity is an exalted 
commentary upon its truth and reason, and whose life was a 
glorious example ofits fruits in man; administering human jus- 
tice with a wisdom and purity drawn from the pure fountain of 
the christian dispensation, which, has been, and will be, in all 
ages, a subject of the highest reverence and admiration. But it 
is said by Mr. Paine, that the christian fable is but the tale of the 
more ancient superstitions of the world, and may be easily de- 
tected by a proper understanding of the mythologies of the hea- 
thens. Did Milton understand those mythologies ? Was he less 
versed than Mr. Paine in the superstitions of the world? No: 
they were the subject of hisimmortal song ; and though shut out 
from all recurrence to them, he poured them forth from the stores 
of a memory rich with all that man ever knew, and laid them in 
their order as the illustration of that real and exalted faith, the 
unquestionable source of that fervid genius, which cast a sort of 
shade upon all the other works of man— 


‘He pass’d the bounds of flaming space, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze ; 
He saw, till, blasted with excess of light, 
He clos’d his eyes in endless night !” 


But it was the light of the Jody only that was extinguished ; 
‘the celestial light shone inward,’ and enabled him to ‘ justify 
the ways of Godto man.’ The result of his thinking was never- 
theless not thessame as Mr. Paine’s. The mysterious incarna- 
tion of our blessed Saviour, which the ‘ Age of Reason’ blas- 
phemes in words so wholly unfit for the mouth of a Christian, 
or, for the ear of a court of justice, that I dare not and will not 
give them utterance—Milton made the grand conclusion of 
Paradise Lost, the rest of his finished labours, and the ultimate 
hope, expectation, and glory of the world : 
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*A Virgin is his mother ; but his sire 

The power of the Most High: he shall ascend 

‘The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 

With earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the heavens.’ 


‘The immortal poet having thus put into the mouth of the 
angel the prophecy of man’s redemption, follows it with that so- 
lemn and beautiful admonition, addressed in the poem to our 
great First Parent, but intended as an address to his posterity 


through all generations : 


‘This having learned, thou hast attained the sum 
Of wisdom : hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knew’st by name, and all th’ ethereal powers, 
Allsecrets of the deep, all Nature’s works, 

Or works of God in heaven, air, earth, or sea, 
And all the riches of this world enjoy’st, 

And all the rule one empire; only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable ; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 

By name to come call’d Charity, the soul 

Of all the rest : then wilt thou not be loth 

Fo leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 

A paradise within thee happier far.’ 


“ Thus you find all that is great, or wise, or splendid, or illus- 
trious, amongst created beings, all the minds gifted beyond ordi- 
nary nature, if not inspired by their Universal Author for the ad- 
vancement and dignity of the world, though divided by distant 
ages, and by clashing opinions distinguishing them from one 
another, yet joining, as it were, in one sublime chorus to cele- 
brate the truths of christianity, and laying upon its holy altars the 
never fading offerings of their immortal wisdom. 

“ Against all this concurring testimony, we find suddenly, 
from Mr. Paine, that the Bible teaches nothing but ‘lies, obsce- 
nity, cruelty, and injustice.’ Did the author or publisher ever 
read the sermon of Christ ufion the mount, in which the great 
principles of our faith and duty are summed up? Let us all but 
read and practise it, and lies, obscenity, cruelty, and injustice, 
and alJ human wickedness, would be banished from the world. 
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«“ Gentlemen, there is but one consideration more, which I 
cannot possibly omit, because I confess it affects me very 
deeply. Mr. Paine has writen largely on public liberty and go- 
vernment; and this last performance has, on that account, been 
more widely circulated, and principally among those who at- 
tached themselves from principle to his former works. This 
circumstance renders a public attack upon all revealed religion, 
from such a writer, infinitely more dangerous. The religious 
and moral sense of the people of Great Britain, is the great anchor 
which alone can hold the vessel of the state amidst the storms 
which agitate the world; and ifI could believe, fora moment, 
that the mass of the people were to be debauched from the 
principles of religion, which form the true basis of that huma- 
nity, charity, and benevolence, that has been so long the national 
characteristic, instead of mixing myself, as I sometimes have 
done, in political reformations, I would rather retire to the ut- 
termost corners of the earth, to avoid their agitation; and would 
bear not only the imperfections and abuses complained of in our 
own wise establishment, but even the worst government that 
ever existed in the world, rather than go to the work of reforma- 
tion, with a multitude set free from all the charities of christi- 
anity, who had no sense of God’s existence but from Mr. Paine’s 
observation of nature, which the mass of mankind have no lei- 
sure to contemplate ; nor any belief of future rewards and pu- 
nishments, to animate the good in the glorious pursuit of human 
happiness, nor to deter the wicked from destroying it even in its 
birth. But I know the people of England better. They are a 
religious people; and, with the blessing of God, as far as itis 
in my power, I will lend my aid to keep them so. I have no ob- 
jections to the freest and most extended discussions upon doctri- 
nal points ofthe christian religion; and, though the law of England 
does not permit it, ¥ do not dread the reasoned arguments of 
deists against the existence of christianity itself, because, as was 
said by its Divine Author, ifit is of God, it will stand. An intel- 
lectual book, however erroneous, addressed to the intellectual 
world upon so profound and complicated a subject. can never 
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work the mischief which this indictment is calculated to repress. 
Such works will only employ the minds of men enlightened by 
study, to a deeper investigation of a subject well worthy of their 
profound and continued contemplation. The powers of the 
mind are given for human improvement in the progress of hu- 
man existence. The changes produced by such reciprocations 
of lights and intelligences, are certain in their progressions, and 
make their way imperceptibly, as conviction comes upon the 
world, by the final and irresistible power of truth. If christi- 
anity be founded in falsehood, let us become deists in this man- 
ner, and Iam contented. But this book hath no such object, 
no such capacity; it presents no arguments to the wise and en- 
lightened. Onthe contrary, it treats the faith and opinions of 
the wisest with the most shocking contempt, and stirs up men 
without the advantages of learning or sober thinking, to a total 
disbelief of every thing hitherto held sacred, and, consequently, 
to a rejection of all the laws and ordinances of the state, which 
stand only upon the assumption of their truth. 








“ Gentlemen, I cannot conclude without expressing the 
deepest regret at all attacks upon the christian religion, by au- 
thors who profess to promote the civil liberties of the world. 
For, under what other auspices than christianity, have the lost 
and subverted liberties of mankind in former ages been re- 
asserted? By what zeal, but the warm zeal of devout christians, 
have English liberties been redeemed and consecrated? Under 
what other sanctions, even in our own days, have liberty and hap- 
piness been extending and spreading to the uttermost corners 
of the earth? What work of civilization, what commonwealth of 
rreatness, has the bald religion of nature ever established ? We 
sce, on the contrary, the nations that have no other light than 
that of nature to direct them, sunk in barbarism, or slaves to 
arbitrary governments ; whilst, since the christian era, the great 
career of the world has been slowly, but clearly, advancing, 
withincreasing splendour at every step, from the awful prophecies 
of the Gospel, and leading, 1 trust, in the end, to universal and eter- 
nal happiness. Each generation of mankind can see but a few re- 
volving links of this mighty and mysterious chain ; but, by doing 
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our several duties in our allotted stations, we are sure that we are ful- 
filling the purposes of our existence. You, I trust, will fulfil 
yours this day +” 

I have now, gentlemen, finished, though in an imperfect 
manner, the course of Lectures which I proposed to offer upon the 
very important arts of Reading and Public Speaking. Had my 
leisure been greater, I should, I think, have executed them 
better. Imperfect, however, as they are, they have given you 
some correct elementary principles, which, I trust, you will ex- 
pand and improve by subsequent reading and practice. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your patient and polite attention ; 
for the promptness with which you have complied with my oc- 
casional, oral, instructions, in gesture and in attitude; for the 
punctuality of your attendance ; and for the satisfaction which 
you have so uniformly expressed. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE RECLUSE. No. I. 


Iam so much of a Recluse as to have remained entirely igno- 
rant of those /ate scenes.of barbarity, which have been acted in 
the isle of St. Domingo, untila few days ago, a friend, who lives 
ten miles off, favoured me with a set of the Port Folio. Judge 
then of my feelings when I was surprised into a knowledge of 
the facts as recorded in the one for April, 1809, in which Duncan 
M‘Intosh’s conduct and character are so luminously displayed. 
With this gentleman, I had a personal acquaintance in the West 
Indies, in 98, since which our pursuits have never brought us 
within hail of each other. These two circumstances are stated 
as a reason why, at this time of day, I take the liberty to offer a 
translation of one of the French odes, in which my said friend is 
so honourably mentioned. It will afford me satisfaction, to find 
my translation adjudged of sufficient merit to gain a column i in 
the Port Folio. 
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The form which this celebrated vehicle of literary intelli- 
gence has, under its present establishment, assumed, is so con- 
formable to my sense of elegance and usefulness, that I cheer- 
fully congratulate my, native country upon the possession of so 
fine a work. I have been not alittle delighted and, perhaps, 
improved, by the perusal ef the last eighteen numbers; and for 
the sake of renewing that entertainment and instruction, shall, 
in future, consider myself as a subscriber. x 
The plan upon which this work appears, now, to be conduct- 
ed, is, in fact, so far superior to every thing which we have hitherto 
enjoyed in America, that I should think my conduct rather in- 
correct, were I to withhold the expression of so decided and so 
favourable a sentiment as I feel; for it may be fairly considered 
as the duty of every qualified member ofthe literary and moral 
communities tolend the weight of his authority in order to fix 
the momentum of general sentiment: in the same manner as 
the passengers of a packet ought, at certain times, upon the 
principle of common propriety, to /eaz all on one side, to keep 
the vessel upright. Now, if, in addition to this testimony in its 
behalf, I might lay myself under an obligation to fill a page or 
two occasionally, without incurring the charge of presumption, 
and, at the same time, without risking the mortification of a re- 
jection of offered services, I should propose myself as a volun- 
teer, to be employed in the service of the Republic, as occasion 
may require. Upon the files of former years four or five of my 
fugitives appear to have been arrested, by the partial harids of 
different friends, through whose agency I have been willing to 
ascribe their fitness to pass the ordeal of critical inspection. 
But if I be not deceived by that fondness for one’s own written 
performances, which THE ScrisB.er has so prettily shown to 
be both natural and laudable, I imagine there will be no danger 
of an absolute failure in every branch of service in which the 
offer might be made. The requisite endowments of every mem- 
ber of the Republic of Letters are very diversified, and thé ca- 
pacity of an individual is seldom uwnigue, or so confined as to fit 








him for one station only. If the higher branches of the body 
politic of learning require talents which an Antony. or Augus- 
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tus only can display, still are there ‘other: departments which a 
Lepidus might fill with credit to himself, and. without disparage- 
ment to the state. And it ought not to be forgotten (which is 
an allusion 1 haye met with somewhere in my reading) that. a 
citizen of the lowest order, was an essential part of a trium- 
phant entry into Rome, 

It is this very multiform scpnnemens of the business, hiah 
the economy of the Port Folio, under its present management 
seems to involve, by which I have been led to augur so favour- 
ably of its rising dignity and brightness. . The consciousness of 
the advantages derivable from an aggregation of talents and ex- 
ertions cannot be long unfelt, by the man. who. pledges himself to 
turn out a great deal of work from his own shop; and by no 
one, perhaps, can this consciousness be more respectably ac- 
knowledged than by the editor of a large miscellaneous and pe- 
riodical publication. The consumption is so vast thatits caterers 
must be neither few nor lazy. Like the famous cannibal monster 
of ancient fable, its supply must be constant, however costly the 
viands upon which it subsists. And as one of the appetites of 
a Monthly Magazine is to be fed by scrapfs of criticism, the re- 
semblance it bears:to the Minotaur of the labyrinth is, in a more 
specific point of view, peculiarly striking. , 

The business of this department ought to be transacted by 
such persons as are rarely found. With every literary and sci- 
entific qualification, common to those of the highest order of 
writers, critics ought to be as gentle in their manners and bene- 
volent in their designs as if they fed upon only the milk or rather 
cream of human kindness. Without some attention of this 
kind to their ordinary diet, there is a danger of their degene- 
rating into a species of the Gunaicophagi, or character-deyour- 
ers of modern days,* 

And now, since I have struck upon this subject, but for two 
reasons, which I will state, I would at once unfold to your won- 
dering eyes a mighty scheme for the reformation of the said de- 
partment of criticism. One is, lest it prove a rash step for one 
of my standing, being at the very vestibule, to provoke the 














* See Pindar Cockloft’s Poem on Tea. Salmagundi. 
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whole phalanx of reviewers, against my first attempt by thus 
suddenly raising the cry of reform! The other reason which I 
promised to state is this: Females who are involved in the pro- 
jected establishment, are supposed to be less tender of reputa- 
tion, and consequently, less fit than men to deal out honours 
Sor the brow of genius. But as I consider this last insinuation 
as a downright slander upon the fair séx which, with chivalric va- 
lour, I am ready to rebut, and as a prompt disclosure will at 
once save me from further digression and your patience from 
longer suffering, I will even now boldly and succinctly let you 
into the knowledge of my scheme. In two words then: let there 
be enrolled in the Republic of Letters a band of matrons, able 
bodied and willing minded ones, of course, whose duty it shall 
be te erect themselves into a council of Censors, which might 
be denominated the High Court of Errors and Appeals, posses- 
sing, notwithstanding, a concurrent jurisdiction with the pre- 
sent body of reviewers. The need of a reformation of this sort 
will be apparent to any impartial person who, after read- 
ing Cortess, will glance his eye over the Edinburgh Re- 
view of that estimable work. And although the Philadelphia 
reviewers have done the amiable authoress what justice they 
could, by an able and spirited vindication of the talents and 
sentiments of Stanley, Coelebs, and Lucilla, yet that effusion of 
genuine criticism ought not to be pleaded against the plan pro- 
posed. On the contrary, it stands as an irrefragable argument 
in favour of the suggested reform—in order that an injured au- 
thor may, in future, know to what quarter he can confidently 
look for redress. But it is not my intention in this paper to 
dilate upon this or other matters that occur. I content myself 
for the present with broaching the hint, reserving the privilege 
of taking it up as a subject for a future lucubration, and giving, 
in this pablic manner the present Reviewers fair notice, in or- 
der that they may marshal themselves in what array they please 
against the threatened reform. 

It was my intention to pay my respects to your noble pur- 
veyor for the Tassie D’Hore, whose monthly provision is 
really sumptuous, and to tell him how truly I have relished his 
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entertainment. But at the same time to assure him that two or 
three of his dishes were too stale before they were served up at 
his table, and that one or two others were quite spoilt by the 
seasoning. 

I had it in contemplation also, to inform Tse ScrissLer 
that he wrongs himself by taking such a nick-name; for his 
merit as a writer entitles him to a much more dignified appella- 
tion. In fact his choice has reduced ‘modest me to a serious di- 
lemma; for in order to distinguish our qualifications as writers, 
by an appropriate signature, I am sadly put to it—there being 
none left in the whole vocabulary of the language which, ac- 
cording to his. rule of deciding, might not be considered as too 
presumptuous for me to adopt. How he will be able to make ie 
me adequate compensation for this trespass upon my proper ¢ 
Title I leave for his ingenuity to discover. \ 

With ArticusI have a crow to pick. He has offended not 
me only, but, I suspect, many others.. So capable as he appears 
to be to give his friends a substantial dish of Greek pudding; he 
is continually whetting their appetites and then, forsooth, 
placing before them little more than a little philological fum- 
mery. How much more consistent with his character would it 
be (for I willingly acknowledge him to be a gentleman) to satis- 
fy us with some hearty slices from Epictetus or Plato! This 
hint I trust will be sufficient; otherwise I shall most assuredly 
prefer an information in full form against him to the High Court 
of Ladies (when organized) to roast him for neglecting to serve 
us with the best from his stall. 

The dispute between Analyticus and the,author of the Essay 
called “ Man Constitutionally Moral,” is left at sixes and sevens. 
I would go much out of my way to make my acknowledgments 
to thuse ingenious gentlemen. Upon the subject of sympathy 
they both appear to be right, and both, in some respects, 
wrong—and if I could express myself as well as either of them, 
T do not know but I should enter the lists against them severally. 
For the present, I only beg leave to remark, that in reply to 
Analyticus, his antagonist seems to forget, that the doctrine of 
association. which he dwells upon with so much energy and 
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fondness, involves that very principle of fhecessity which he 
strenously disclaims. How it happens that the quick-sighted’ 
Analyticus suffers him to exult in so doubtful a victory I know 
not—unless indeed I have run into a misapprehension of the 
bearing of some of their arguments. Hartiey, who first 
broached the beautiful system of communicative vibrations and 
associations, openly avows it to be founded upon absolute ne- 
cessity, however remotely or secretly the links of the concate- 
nation:may ‘be formed. And indeed, if many, not to say all, of 
our associations really and-involuntarily fasten themselves upon 
our minds without our own contrivance, and if the powers of 
sympathy grow out of these associations, and if these powers of 
sympathy be the on/y foundation of our moral feelings, is it not 
plain thatour morality must be altogether mechanical, not less 
upon this, than upon Analyticus’s plan which honestly avows 
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_ the Divine sovereignty throughout? I heartily wish they had 


sifted this matter more thoroughly, or, according to Analyticus’s 
fine language, that they had not contented themselves “ with 
hovering round the foliage instead of digging at the roots of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil.” 

If.1 were to put down in writing all the remarks upon your | 
literary purveyors, which the perusal of their labours for 
eighteen months past, has enabled me to make, I should spin 
my first performance to an immoderate length. And asI sup- 
pose you to have enough of experience in these matters to shun 
an acquaintance with ‘a prolix Essayist, I shall terminate this 
inaugural with the request to be occasionally permitted, in this 
free and easy manner, to peep upon you out of the shades of my 
retirement. 

Seminary Range, ( Ohio. ) 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE POLITE SCHOLAR. 


HavinG, in recent speculations dwelt, perhaps too fondly, 
onthe merits of Horace and La lontaine; and having attempt- 
ed to give, inthe form of gay paraphrase, the mere English 
reader some idea of the sportive style of the illustrious ancient, 
it now imports me to perform a similar act of justice to the no 
less brilliant modern. Of the Zales of La Fontaine I know no 
complete and perfect version in the English language. Single 
stories have been rendered by certain wits, who were apt pu- 
pils of Lord Rochester and Lord Lyttleton, but I may not quote 
any passages, lest I should be suspected to have formed an al- 
liance with wicked wit, and to have indulged my memory at 
the expense of my discretion. It is impossible for a Polite 
Scholar to trespass upon the boundaries of delicacy or the rights 
of modest woman, and, therefore, let us be silent, concerning 
the British paraphrases of a certain section of the works of La 
Fontaine. We think that a dissipated and juvenile nobleman 
of Scotland, a certain lord Haddington, has made the nearest 
approach to the sportive style of this facetious writer, unless we 
except John Hall Stevenson, the favourite friend of Laurence 
Sterne; and as legitimate a branch of the Shandy family as ever 
indulged in a whimsical thought or action. In one of the gayer 
miscellanies of hazarded poetry, which none but the initiated 
must read, is a version In a metre, style, and spirit, of which 
Dean Swift would not have been ashamed. But here genius is 
so much at variance with virtue, we cannot with propriety, take 
any other part than merely to allude to the combat. Of the 
Fables of our frisky Frenchman, the manner and the moral 
are equally pure and unexceptionable. But I know not 
whether they have yet been invested with a complete dress 
of English drapery. The story of Les deux Pigeons is thus 
admirably translated by the genius of Charlotte Smith, and as 
this exquisite morceau has never appeared in America, we must 
not fail to record it as a perfect specimen of the best manner of 
La Fontaine, which will leave the vernacular reader no cause to 
regret his ignorance of the original. 
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THE TRUANT DOVE, A FABLE, FROM LA FONTAINE. 


A mountain stream its ehannel deep 

Beneath a rock’s rough base had torn; 

The cliff, like a vast castle wall was steep 

By fretting rains in many a crevice worn; 

But the fern wav'd there, and the mosses crept, 
And o’er the summit where the wind 


J . . . 
Peel’d from their stems the silver rind, 





Depending birches wept 
There, tufts of broom a footing used to find, 

And heath and straggling grass to grow, 

And half way down from roots enwreathin?, broke 
The branches of a seathed oak 

And seem’d to guard the cave below, 

Where each revolving year, 

Their twins two faithful doves were wont to rear; 
Choice never join’d a fonder pair; 

To each their simple home was dear, 

No discord ever enter’d there; 

But there the soft affections dwell’d, 

And three returning springs beheld 

Seeure within their fortress high 

‘Fhe little happy family. 

“* Toujours perdrix, messteurs, ne valent rien—” 
So did a Gallic monarch once harangue, 

And evil was the day whereon our bird 

This saying heard, 

From certain new acquaintance he had found, 
Who at their perfect ease, 

Amid a field of peas 

Boasted to him that all the country round, 

‘The wheat, and oats, and barley, rye and tares, 
Quite to the neighbouring sea were theirs; 

And theirs the oak, and beech woods far and near, 


For their right noble owner was a peer, 
And they themselves luxuriantly were stored 

Tn a great dove cote—to amuse my lord. 

“ Toujours perdrix ne valent rien.” ‘That's strange! 
When people once are happy, wherefore change? 
So thought our stoek dove, but communication 


With birds in his new friend’s exalted sfation, 
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Whose means of information, 

And knowledge of all sorts, must be so ample; 
Who saw great folks, and follow’d their example, 
Made on the dweller of the cave, impression, 
And soon, whatever was his best possession, 

His sanctuary within the rock’s deep breast, 


His soft ey’d partner, and her nest, 


He thought of with indifference, then with loathing; 


So much insipid love was good for nothing.— 
But sometimes tenderness return’d; his dame 
So long belov’d, so mild, so free from blame, 
How should he tell her, he had learn’d to cavil 


At happiness itself, and longed to travel? 


His heart still smote him, so much wrong to do her, 


He knew not how to break the matter to her. 


But love, though blind himself, makes some discerning; 


His frequent absence, and his late returning, 
With ruffled plumage, and with altered eyes, 
Ilis careless short replies, 

And to their couplets, coldness or neglect 

Had made his gentle wife suspect, 

All was not right; but she forbore to tease him, 
Which would but give him an excuse to rove: 
She therefore tried by every art to please him, 
Endur’d his peevish starts with patient love, 
And, when, like other husbands from a tavern 
Of his new notions full, he sought his cavern, 
She, with dissembled cheerfulness, ‘* beguil’d 

** The thing she was,” and gayly coo’d and smil’d. 
Tis not in this most motley sphere uncommon, 
For man, and so, of course, more feeble woman, 
Most strongly to suspect, what they’re pursuing 
Will lead them to inevitable ruin, 

Yet rush with open eyes to their undoing: 

Thus felt the dove; but in the cant of fashion 
He talk’d of fate and of predestination, 

And, in a grave oration, 

He to his much affrighted mate related, 

How he, yet slumbering in the egg, was fated, 
To gather knowledge, to instruct his kind, 


By observation elevate his mind, 
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And give new impulse to Columbian life; 

“If it be so,” exclaimed his hapless wife, 

“Tt is my fate, to pass my days in pain, 

‘To mourn your love estrang’d, and mourn in vain; 
Here in our once dear hut, to wake and weep, 
When thy unkindness shall have ‘ murder’d sieep;’ 
And never that dear hut shall I prepare, 

And wait with fondness your arrival there, 

While me, and mine forgetting, you will go, 

‘To some new love.” ‘* Why, 20, I tell you 70,— 
What shall I say such foolish fears to cure? 

{ only mean to make a little tour, 

Just—just to see the world around me; then 

With new delight, I shall come home again; 

Such tours are quite the rage—at my return 

I shall have much to tell, and you to learn; 

Of fashions—some becoming, some grotesque 

Of change of empires, and ideas novel; 

Of buildings, Grecian, Gothic, Arabesque, 

And scenery sublime and picturesque; 

And all these things with pleasure we’ll diseuss”’— 
** Ah, me! and what dre all these things to us?” 
‘So then, you'd have a bird of genius grovel, 
And never see beyond a farmer’s hovel. 

Even the sand-martin, that inferior creature, 


Goes once a year abroad.” 


“It is Ais nature, 

But yours how different once!” and then she sigh’d, 
** There was a time, Ah! would that I had died, 
F’er you so chang’d! when you’d have perish’d rather 
Than this poor breast should heave a single feather 
With grief and care. And all this eant of fashion 
Would but have rais’d your anger, or eompassion,— 
O my dear love! You sought not then to range, 

But on my changeful neck as fell the light, 

You sweetly said, you wish’d no other change 

Than that soft neek could show; to berries bright 

Of mountain ash, you fondly could compare 

My searlet feet and bill; my shape and air, 

Ah, faithless flatterer, did you not declare 

The soul of grace and beauty center’d there’ 

My eyes you said, were opals, brightly pink, 


Enchas d in onyx; and you seem’d to think, 
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Each charm might then the coldest heart enthrall: 
Those charms were mine. Alas! I gave you all— 
Your farthest wanderings then were but to fetch 
The pea, the tare, the beechmast, and the vetch, 
For my repast; within my rocky bower, 

With spleenwort shaded, and the blue-bell’s flower, 


For prospects then you never wish’d to roam, 

But the best scenery was our happy home; 

And when, beneath my breast, then fair and young, 
Our first dear pair, our earliest nestlings sprung, 
And weakly, indistinctly, tried to coo— 

Were not those moments picturesque to you?” 
‘Yes, faith, my dear; and all you say is true.” 

** Oh! hear me then; if thus we have been blest, 

If on these wings it was your joy to rest, 

Love must from habit still new strength be gaining—” 
“From habit? ’tis of that, child, ’m complaining. 
This everlasting fondness will not be 

For birds of flesh and blood. We sha’n’t agree, 
So why: dispute? now prithee don’t torment me; 

I shall not long be gone; let that content ye: 
Pshaw! what a fuss! Come, no more sighs and groans, 
Keep up your spirits; mind your little ones; 

My journey won't be far—my honour’s pledged— 
I shall- be back again before they’re fledged: 

Give me a kiss; and now my dear, adieu!” 

So light of heart and plumes, away he fiew; 

And, as above the sheltering rock he springs, 

She listen’d to the echo of his wings; 

Those well-known sounds, so soothing heretofore, 
Which her heart whisper’d she should hear no more. 
Then to her cold and widow’d bed she crept, 
Clasp’d her half-orphan’d young, and wept! 

Her recreant mate, by other views attracted, 

A very different part enacted; 

He sought the dove-cote, aud was greeted there 
With all that’s tonish, elegant, and rare, 

Among the pigeon tribes:: and there the rover 
Lived quite in clover! 

His jolly comrades now, were blades of spirit; 
Their nymphs possess’d most fascinating merit: 
Nor fail’d our hero of the rock to prove, 


He thought not of inviolable love 
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To his poor spofise at home. He bow’d and sigh’d, 
Now toa *fantail’s, now a cropper’s bride; 

Then cow’ring low to a majestic pouter, 

Declared he should not suffer life without her; 

And then with upturn’d eyes, in phrase still humbler, 
Implor’d the pity of an almond tumbler; 

Next, to a beauteous carrier’s feet he’d run, 


And lived a week, the captive of a nun: 





Thus far in measureless content he revels, 

And blest the hour when he began his travels. 

Yet some things soon occur’d not quite so pleasant; 
He had observ’d that an unfeeling peasant, 

It silence mounting on a ladder high, 

Seiz’d certain pigeons just as they could fly, 

Who never figur’d more, but in a pie; 

That was but aukward; then, his lordship’s son 
Heard from the groom, that *twould be famous fun 
To try on others his unpractis’d gun; 

Their fall, the rattling shot, his nerves perplex’d; 
He thought perhaps it might be his turn next. 

It has been seen ere now, that, much elated, 

To be by some great man caress’d and feted, 

A youth of humble birth, and mind industrious, 
Foregoes in evil hour his independance; 

And, charm’d to wait upon his friend illustrious, 
Gives up his time to flattery and attendance. 

His patron, smiling at his folly, lets him— 

Some newer whim succeeds, and he forgets him. 
So fared our bird; his new friend’s vacant stare, 
Told him he scarce remember’d he was there; 
And, when he talk’d of living more securely, 
This very dear friend, yawning, auswered, “ Surely! 
You are quite right to do what’s most expedient, 
So, au revoir!—Good bye! Your most obedient.” 
Allies in prosperous fortune thus he prov’d, 


And left them, unregretting, unbelov’d; 


* The varieties of pigeons here named, as Fantail, Carrier, Pouter, Almond Tumbler, and 
Nun, with many others, are varieties produced by art from the common pigeon. Societies exist in 
which prizes are given to those who produce birds nearest to the standard of imaginary perfec- 
tion, A Pouter is abird of which the crop is eapable of being so much distended with wind, 
that the animal appears to be without a hiead,on this enlargement of the crop, depends the value 
and beauty of the bird. 

These fanciers are to ornithologists what flower fanciers are to botanists 
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Yet much his self-love suffer’d by the shock, 
And now, his quiet cabin in the rock, 

The faithful partner of his every care, 

And all the blessings he abandon’d there, 
Rush’d on his sickening heart; he felt it yearn, 
But pride and shame prevented his return; 

So wandering farther—at the close of day 

To the high woods he pensive wing’d his way; 
But new distress at every turn he found— 
Struck by a hawk, and stunn’d upon the ground, 
He once by miracle escaped; then fled 

From a wild eat, and hid his trembling head 
Beneath a dock; recovering, on the wind 

He rose once more, and left his fears behind; 
And, as above the clouds he soar’d, the light 
Fell on an inland rock; the radiance bright 
Show’d him his long deserted place of rest, 
And thitherward he flew; his throbbing breast 
Dwelt on his mate, so gentle, and so wrong’d, 
And on his memory throng’d 

The happiness he once at home had known; 
Then to forgive him earnest to engage her, 
And for his errors eager to atone, 

Onward he went; but ah! not yet had flown 
Fate’s sharpest arrow: to decide a wager, 

‘Two sportsmen shot at our deserter; down 
The wind swift wheeling, struggling, still he fell, 
Close to the margin of the stream that flow’d 
Beneath the foot of his regretted cell, 

And the fresh grass was spotted with his blood; 
To his dear home he turn’d his languid view, 
Deplor’d his folly, while he look’d his last, 
And sigh’d a long adieu! 

Thither to sip the brook, his nestlings, led 

By their still pensive mother, came; 

He saw; and murmuring forth her dear lov’d name, 
Implor’d her pity, and with shortening breath, 
Besought her to forgive him ere his death.— 
And now, how hard in metre to relate 

The tears and tender pity of his mate! 

Or with what generous zeal, his faithful moiety 


Taught her now feather’d young, with duteous piety, 
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To aid her, on their mutual wings to bear, 

With stork-like care, 

Their suffering parent to the rock above; 
There, by the best physician, Love, 

His wounds were heal’d.—His wanderings at an end, 
And sober’d quite, the husband, and the friend, 
In proof of reformation and contrition, 

Gave to his race this prudent admonition; 
Advice, which this, our fabling muse, presumes 
May benefit the biped without plumes: 

If of domestic peace you are possess’d, 

Learn to believe yourself supremely bless’d; 
And gratefully enjoying your eondition, 

Frisk not about, on whims and fancies strange, 
For ten to one, you for the worse will change: 
And ’tis most wise, to check all vain ambition— 
By such aspiring pride the angels fell; 


So love your wife, and know when you are well.” 


CORRESPONDENCE=FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Baltimore December 5th, 1810. 
Mr. Epriror, 

Havine often heard it asserted, that a habit of composition, 
too much indulged, has a tendency to destroy the power of ez- 
tempore speaking Ina young man, I have troubled you with the 
following remarks for the purpose-of illustrating the mcorrect- 
ness of this dangerous opinion, which if deemed worthy of inser- 
tion in the pages of the Port Folio, you will much oblige a cor- 
respondent by publishing. 

1. Whenever inclination prompts a young man to wield his 
pen, whatever be his subject, if the effusions of his taste or 
genius are intended for the public eye, he will evidently be 
extremely careful to clothe his ideas in the mosé correct and 
fanciful dress, he possibly can. He will turn over, in his mind 
the various modes of expression, he has formerly used in con- 
versation, for the conveyance of particular sentiments to the un- 
derstanding of those around him, and will be studiously attentive 


in selecting such, as are, to all appearance, most consonant with 
gramatieal accuracy, and as present the most fascinating and 
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agreeable union of elegance with propriety. He who is desirous 
of bringing the brilliancy of his talents into public notice, will be 
cautious in not permitting any thing, that may possibly derogate 
from his expected celebrity, to creep into his style, and however 
faulty it proves, when the publication of the first specimen em- 
powers us toexamine it, we must naturally suppose its deficiencies 
te have arisen from defect in abilities, rather than an intentional 
desire of displeasing. Hence the first beneficial result of a ha- 
bit of composition, is, attention to the combination of beauty with 
correctness, in writing down our ideas, and consequently, the 
gradual acquirement of a proper manner of expressing ourselves 
in company, whatever may chance to be the subject of conver- 
sation. A little reflection will evince the truth of this conclusion. 
Let any one write down a number of observations on the most 
common topics, in as smooth and correct a style as he possibly 
can,—if perchance these same topics should, a short time after- 
wards, become the subject of discussion, in a company at which 
he was present, he will, in his guota of remarks, discover a grea- 
ter and more peculiar fluency of speech, than he ever before re- 
marked in himself, and, upon recollection, will find the same 
method of expression he had used in writing a short time before,. 
resorted to, in his portion of the conversation he had just been 
engaged in. How then is it possible for frequent writing to 
prevent or destroy fluency in conversation, I cannot discover, 
while on the contrary it appears to me evident, that nothing can 
have a stronger and more apparent effect in improving and in- 
creasing it. 

2. In composition, it is necessary to keep constantly in the 
memory, a number of words, terms, and even sentences, of the 
same signification, for nothing more effectually conduces to in- 
jure the harmony of writing than frequent repetitions of the 
same mode of expression, and even supposing a person, unpos- 
sessed of this valuable requisite, to be capable of avoiding tauto- 
logy, yet his style will generally be unconnected, and his peri- 
ods can never be rounded, with that ease and gracefulness, which 
are the principal characteristics of elegant writing. In common 
conversation, for the most part, we are not particularly studious, 
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in avoiding that species of fault; and this, chiefly on account of 
our not readily perceiving any injurious effects it has on our usu- 
al mode of conversing; but when reading a disquisition on some 
interesting question, in which we generally look for smoothness 
and freedom from inelegant sameness, we quickly observe and 
condemn, every defect that either renders it harsh and dissonant, 
or that detracts in any way from its expected excellence.—Here 
then we call one thing—inelegant—merely because its deficiencies 
are more observable than those, in what may, on superficial scru- 
tiny, be considered as possessing the opposite quality; and this dis- 
tinction is between studied composition and mere casual conversation. 
Inthe first, every, the minutest defect is atall times liable to be dis- 
covered:—in the latter many things escape notice, which, if re- 
membered and criticised, would be found extremely improper:— 
The one is itself a standing evidence against its author, while 
the faults of the other depend,for discovery and exposure, upon their 
retention in perhaps an uncertain and deceptive memory.—But 
it cannot certainly be ever considered as a sufficient reason for 
carelessness in conversation, thatgrammatical and otherinnaccura- 
cies are not liable to be readily perceived in a speaker, while 
conversing, or at least if perceived not long remembered, and 
therefore to conclude, that correctness is never laudable or ne- 
cessary, except in elaborate composition, we are to remember 
that, in the writings of almost every person, there is to be found 
a slight tincture of the peculiarities in phraseology for which, 
in conversation, they were always remarkable, and that, in gene- 
ral, the more correct a person is in speaking the fewer will 
be the inaccuracies perceivable in his writings. This, in- 
dependent of any other consideration, is sufficient to il- 
lustrate the propriety of attending to elegance in conversation, 
and if this is proved to be promoted by frequent composition, it 
will be another argument to evince its great utility and impor- 
tance.—If, as has been shown, there is an absolute necessity for 
being acquainted with a great variety of words, of similar sig- 
nifications, in order to be enabled to write with purity and cor- 


xgctness, and, as hasalso been shown, what we are in the habit 
_of writing will by degrees be infused into our common conversa-~ 


tion, it must he obvious, that a habit ef composition will tend toim- 
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prove our speech, by accustoming us to make use of various phra- 
ses, different in expression though alike in meaning, and by these 
means, avoiding the disagreeable necessity of frequent repetition. 
From these, and a variety of other considerations that will not fail 
of suggesting themselves to the reader’s understanding, it would 
appear, that instead of diminishing our capability of extempore 
speaking, a habit of composition will have strong and visible ef- 
fects in increasing and improving it: but having considered this im- 
provement, hitherto, as that only of fluency in private conversa- 
tion, it will be necessary to examine, whether it will be equally 
apparent with respect to public oratory:—and here we will disco- 
ver that the beneficial consequences of frequent writing are 
equally important.—W hoever wishes to speak extempore will, on 
his first attempt, commence his reflections, by forming in his 
mind a plan of procedure, which his imagination may suggest as 
most methodical and regular, and willafterwards mentally prepare 
a clothing, for such of his ideas, as he intends for the most pro- 
minent and striking parts of his argument.—T hat this is the man- 
ner in which young men will usually proceed, when rising, for 
the first time, to address a public audience, whether a religious 
congregation, or a court and jury, I do not think it unreasonable 
to presume, and as I have before shown that mere private conver- 
sation is considerably improved by composition, I believe I may 
in Justice infer from the conclusion I then made, that extempore 
public speaking is also facilitated by the same. For what makes 
the distinction between fudlic oratory and private conversation? 
The one is a continued argument regulated in the correctness of 
sts style by the same rules with conversation but different in man- 
ner, being usually addressed to a particular audience, and for a par- 
ticular purpose: but still the object, as to the expression of senti- 
ments, isthe same in both, and must, to be approved, be equally cor- 
rect and elegant—Hence it must be abvious that fluency in speak- 
ing, without the previous preparation and committing to memory 
of what we intend advancing in our discourse, is augmented, by ac- 
customing ourselves, when young, to compose frequently, and at 
the same time attentively, and that the neglect of this will be at- 
tended with effects, as deleterious on the other hand as these are 
beneficial. Perhaps it may be urged, that as composition gives one 
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a taste for elegance and refinement of sentiment in writing, a fear 
of being deficient in these requisites, may induce him to endea- 
vour, in every case where such a thing is possible, to commit 
whatever he intends saying to paper, and, by retaining it in his 
memory, increase his fluency by artificial means. If ever such 
an inclination should predominate ina young man’s breast, the du- 
ties of whose profession, require frequent speaking, as those of a 
lawyer, it certainly may in time, become injurious,—but the ve- 
ry few instances that occur, where young men have ever had such 
inclinations, tends, more than any other argument, to prove the 
fallacy of this objection.—If a habit of composition tends to im- 
prove and increase fluency, although some, through diffidence, 
may, at first, write down the first and final parts of their speech 
or argument, yet, as mere bashfulness is the sole cause of this, 
the custom willsoon be relinquished, and, when confidenceis acqui- 
red, that fluency, which was before remarkable in the conversation 
of the speaker, becomes also a characteristic of his public ora- 
tory. 

The prejudicial effects that may result from too unlimited an 
indulgence of an inclination for writing are not however to be slight- 
ed.—Although the salutary consequences that will invariably fol- 
low a taste for elegant composition are many and important, yet 
the extreme predilection for continual scribé/ing sometimes evin- 
ced by young men, is not without its bad effects. If we indulge 
too much a desire for writing, we in time lose all attachment to 
any thing else—The Belles Lettres have generally more attrac- 
tions than the labyrinths and perplexities of the Jaw; and, as 
young men are usually fonder of the beauties of elegant and fo- 
lite literature, than scientific, or abstruse egal essays, the inclina- 
tion to pursue the one, may possibly end in the total neglect of 
the other. To avoid this is evidently necessary:—but the possi- 
bility of an inclination carrying us, in its gratification, to injurious 
extremes, is no evidence of its pursuit being improper when judi- 
ciously regulated by salutary restrictions: a resolution, not to 
transeress certain bounds, to choose certain subjects, connected, in 
some measure with the study or profession we are engaged in, to 
write only so much during ove month, ‘three months, or a year, 
and various other things of this kind, might be easily adhered to, 
and would produce the most berleficial results —U pon the whole I 
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am of @pinion that if we confine our inclination for composition, 
within such limits, as the good sense of our superiors in abilities 
may assist us in establishing, frequent writing will, invariably 
prove of the greatest service, as well in rendering us fluentin con- 
versation, and public speaking, as in learning us habits of inyesti- 
gation and research. 

Having drawn out my remarks on this subject to a greater 
length than I at first designed, I am afraid, my dear sir, you will 
find my letter of an uninteresting length; however, as the subject 
of this communication is capable of a much more extensive con- 
sideration, I propose in some future essay to reexamine it with 
greater perspicuity, and according to a more regular and consist- 
ent plan. 

I have sir the honor to be 


your most obedient humble servant, 
H. Y. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. EpirTor, 


I have transiently thought of the passage in Gray’s Elegy 
which you pronounced unintelligible, and am confirmed in the in- 
terpretation I then gave it— 


E’en from the tomb, the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes lives their wonted fires.” 


By taking the whole verse together it is evident the poet con- 
siders the dying man as already dead; as gone from the world 
and lost to it. There may be some violence in this anticipation; 
but, this admitted, Gray means to say that even at that time, our 
wonted fires, that is, our usual and natural affections, pas- 
sions and desires will still exist and display themselves. We 
take consolation from the attentions of those we love, we look 
for their sympathy, even when they can avail us nothing; we 
cherish our natural affections and propensities, and have plea- 
sure in them, even at the moment of their dissolution. The ab- 
stract philosopher; the mere reasoning metaphysician might say, 
that a man can die as well ona dunghill as in his chamber: alone, 
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Seen 


or in the midst of strangers, as in the bosom of his fafifily; but. 
the “ voice of Nature” holdsa different language, and calls for 
and receives tranquillity and comfort from natural kindness, af- 
fections and sympathies. 

Pope’s illustrations of the “ Ruling Passion” are very ana- 
logous to Gray’s sentiment; and St. Evremond means pretty much 
the same thing, when he says “ the last sighs of a handsome wo- 
man are more for the loss of her beauty than her life:” 


** Mercy! cries Helluo, mercy on my soul! 


** Is there no hope? Alas, then bring the jowl.” 


So Narcissa is shocked at the idea of being buried in woolen, 
and her last words were: 

** One would not sure be frightful when one’s dead, 

“* And—Betty give this cheek a little red” — 
Thus do our wonted fires live in our ashes, when the body 


is dead to every thing else— 
- 5a 


Mr. Epitor. 


Looking over the first volume of your excellent and interest- 
ing miscellany i perceived the Inquirer No. I. p. 510—men- 
tions his possessing a work entitled “Reflections on Ridicule, 
and the means of avoiding it”—&c. by Jeremy Collier, A. M. 
From various idiomatic peculiarities inthe style Inquirer is dis- 
posed to believe it was translated from the French, although 
the title-page announces it as an original work—As I am one 
of those who ardently desire the welfare of the republic of letters, 
and believing also that the detection of plagiarism has at least 
an indirect tendency to promote that welfare, I have taken the 
liberty to inform your correspondent through the medium of the 
Port Folio, that there is a French work entitled, “Reflexions sur 
le Ridicule, et sur les moyens de l’avoiter, par m. l’ Abbé de Bel- 
legarde.” A copy of this work printed at Amst. anno 1707, may 
be seen in the Philadelphia Library, No. 1108. 12mo. whether 
the English work can be identified with this I cannot say, as I 


have not seen the former. 


Very respectfully yours. 
Pr. 





to 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A SKETCH OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT STATE OF 
DICKINSON COLLEGE IN CARLISLE. 


Own the happy termination of our revolutionary conflict, the 
patriots and statesmen of America, though relieved from the 
fatigues of a camp, and no longer exposed to the dangers at- 
tendant on the profession of arms, were not permitted to repose 
from their labours. The country which their wisdom and valour 
had rescued from external domination, was now to be improved 
in its internal resqurces. The arts of peace were to be culti- 
vated, the vast and complex machinery of civil government was 
to be erected and put in motion, and every necessary mean de- 
vised and employed not only to maintain the liberty and inde- 
pendence recently achieved, but to render them a blessing to 
the then existing and to future generations. Among these 
thousand objects of attention and deliberation, the education of 
youth claimed and was admitted to a distinguished place. 

Whether we consult the history of nations, or listen to the 
more familiar but not less instructive lessons of experience and 
observation, we will be convinced that, under Providence, the 
sound and correct education of youth constitutes the true basis 
of the pre-eminence and happiness of kingdoms and states. And 
this is particularly the case in those communities and among 
those people distinguished by the blessings and immunities of 
civil liberty. It is still more emphatically the case in places 
under the direction of representative governments. For where 
every man has a suffrage either proximately or remotely in the 
affairs of the nation, unless that suffrage be enlightened by 
wisdom and guided by virtué, it cannot but fall out that those 
affairs must go wrong, and that misrule, anarchy and despotism 
will be the tragic result. If we again recur to history, that 
faithful and universal teacher and monitor, we will again learn, 
that the decline and downfall of empires, kingdoms and states, 
has been generally preceded, and to reflecting minds foretold, 
by a marked deterioration in the discipline and education of 
youth. With regard to the Roman empire, in particular, the most 
august monument of human grandeur the world has ever be- 
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held, the decline of letters is known to have accompanied far 
frassu the decline of civil power, and to have had a material in- 
fluence on itasa cause. _ 

If from the advantages of sound learning to the state we turn 
to its influence on the characters of individuals, we will find its 
effects to be no less striking: We will find that, though with- 
out much learning man may become useful and respectable, yet 
that he cannot without it become polished, enlightened, distin- 
guished and great—he cannot ascend to that grade in the scale 
of his Creator’s works to which his powers are intended to exalt 
him. If to this rule a Franklin, a Rittenhouse, and a Washing- 
ton present exceptions, they are to be regarded as mere excefi- 
tions, and therefore do not amount to an infraction of the rule. 
They were prodigies, which necessarily implies a departure 
from and an ascendency over common principles. Y 

Actuated by these or similar considerations, thosé patriots 
who had directed the councils and fought the battles of Ame- 
rica during the difficulties and perils of her struggle for freedom, 








eould not look without an anxious mind towards her future des- 


tinies. Nor of this anxiety was the part inconsiderable which 
bore relation to colleges and seats of learning. 

Hitherto many of the American youth, those more particu- 
larly on whom devolved the management of state affairs, had 
been accustomed to receive their education in foreign countries. 


But this practice was justly regarded as exceptionable and dan- 
gerous. Apprehensions were entertained, not without founda- 
tion, that the youth thus educated would inevitably contract cer- 
tain European habits and manners, and imbibe certain foreign 
opinions relative to matters of civil polity, and ecclesiastical privile- 
ges and establishments, unsuitable and even unfriendly tothe state 
of things in their own country. As all plants are known to acquire 
most perfection when suffered to flourish in their parent soil, 
and to receive the sun and breezes of their native climate, it was, 
in like manner, conceived, that seminaries of education esta- 
blished at home would be most likely to prove distinguished 
nurseries for supplying America with those to whom she might 
in future confide her destinies, whether in the forum, the senate, 
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| F nd sol 1. reasons. "The situation % healthy, the adjacent 
ery picturesque and beautiful, the surrounding country 
. Fruitful, end every article of enbelatenin’ plentiful 


¢ neighbourhood in general are remark: le for the 

their mianners, the purity of their morals, and their 

vance of the duties of religion. Advantages like 

‘invaluable i in relation to an academical establish- 

ir to re spare youth to become either great men or good 

and usett citizens, their education must include not only literary 
nd scier tific este but health of body and rectitude of 


it ‘Theccollege iy Catliste was originally the offspring of indi- 
vidual ‘patriotism, bounty,and enterprize. Pre-eminent among 
‘those who interested themselves in its behalf was the late 
honourable John Dickinson, a distinguished revolutionary 
patriot, ‘tthe celebrated author of the “ Farmer’s Letters,” and 
dent, at the time, of the supreme executive council of Penn- 
Possessed of an oye arte. and a aiberel heart; 


it in other respects suchi important services, as to be 
‘egarded as the father of the institution. He had accord- 

igly th ‘honour of bestowing on it his name. 
| ““Tnrthe year 1783, the college received a charter, and the 
egisiatare of the state adopting it, then, in some measure, as 
thelr own, made a small endowment in its favour, and encou- 
raged it further by a promise of future protection and support. 
The original number of trustees was forty, of whom the char- 
ter ‘required that fourteen should be clergymen. It may with 
truth be said, that the charter-trustees were among the most 
worthy and distinguished characters of the state. Besides being 
many. of them conspicuous for talents and learning, they pos- 
egre @ all'the qualities and endowments, 


: ‘aseful citizens. . It a to time to produce changes and re- 
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volutions in all that is sublunary. We cannot, therefore, be sur- 
prised to learn that at the expiration of twenty-seven years only 
fourteen trustees. of the original number survived. Of these eight 
are clergymen and seven laymen. 

_ The first meeting of the trustees was held in Philadelphiaon 
the 15th of September, 1783, when his excellency John Dick- 
inson was unanimously elected president of the board. Their 
first meeting in Carlisle was on the 6th of April, 1784, when 
the occasion was celebrated with a solemnity corresponding to 
the importance of the objectin view. After the performance 
of divine service, the president delivered an eloquent and admi- 
rable address on the importance of education, and the motives 
which had led to the establishment of the institution. On the 
following day the board of trustees proceeded to the election 
of a principal and a professor of languages. To the former of- 
fice was. chosen the reverend doctor Charles Nisbet, of Montrose, 
in Scotland, a character alike pre-eminent fer piety and litera- 
ture, and to the latter, Mr. James Ross, now of Philadelphia, 
who. justly takes rank with the first classical scholars of Ame- 
rica. The college was now organized, and continued under the 
special direction of a committee of the trustees, till the month 
of July of the same year, when Dr. Nisbet arrived, and enter- 
ed immediately on the duties of his station. 

The fundsof the institution were at this time low. Private muni- 
ficence, though in many instances conspicuous, had not yet been 
exerciséd on a scale of sufficient extent to meet the exigences of 
the establishment, nor were the public finances such as to enable 
the state to supply the deficiency. But, though struggling under 
the weakness of infancy and the embarrassments of poverty, the 
school acquired both rank and reputation. : 

Till the year 1803, the exercises -of the college had been 
held in a small and inconvenient building. But individual con- 
tributions keeping pace with the increasing wealth of the coun- 
ty, the trustees were by this time enabled to erect for the insti- 
tution a spacious edifice. Soon, however, were the flattering 
prospects arising from this source completely blasted. 
For,in the course of the same year, the edifice was unfortu- 
nately destroyed by fire. Happily, the library, globes, maps, and 
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apparatus, not having. been removed from the old building, 
escaped the conflagration. 

Public misfortunes afford opportunities for the display of 
public virtues. And such a display was very. honourably made 
on the present occasion. The College edifice was scarcely re- 
duced to a ruin, when a subscription was opened for the erection 
of anew one. And in twenty-four hours this subscription was 
filled with great liberality by the inhabitants of Carlisle. An ex- 
ample so noble and praiseworthy, could not be lost—could not 
be inoperative on those who beheld it. Accordingly a spirit of 
contribution equally liberal, pervaded the surrounding country, 
till, in a short time, the trustees were enabled to erect another 
College superstructure, on an enlarged scale, and an improved 
plan. On this occasion asum of money was also granted on loan, 
by the Legislature of the State. 

It is with public institutions as with individuals. Misfortunes it a 
frequently visit them in quick succession. This truth was very a 
mournfully confirmed inthe instance under consideration. In 
January, 1804, Dickinson College sustained a severe and afflic- 
tive loss in the death of the Rey. Dr. Nisbet, its distinguished 
and much beloved principal. _ 

The trustees of the institution were soon afterwards con- 
vened to adopt such measures as might be rendered necessary by 
this calamitous event. On that occasion, after the most feeling 
expressions of regret and sorrow, for so afflicting a dispensation, 
a resolution was unanimously passed, that the trustees, pro- 
fessors and students, should wear crape on the left arm, for the 
space of thirty days, in token of respect to the memory of the 
deceased. The liberal and benevolent reader will pardon a mo- Bs 
mentary deviation from the more immediate track of this paper, F oi 
to pay a just, though humble tribute to exalted worth. ¥ 

. Dr. Nisbet was, in the true sense of the word, a great man. 
He possessed a memory capacious and retentive, almost beyond- 
belief.. His judgment was solid, his taste correct, and his. rea- | 
soning powers. most acute and forcible. These had received rae. 
all the cultivation and improvement that could result from the la 
most unwearied application, continued throughout the course ia 
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ofa long life. He was among the best classical scholars ofthe 
age. He could, with a facility truly surprising, repeat all thé 
beautiful and striking passages of the classic authors. The ease 
with which he acquired languages, surpassed belief. He was fa- 
miliar not only with the learned and oriental languages, but also- 
with most of the modern languages of Europe. Though his 
mind was stored with all the knowledge that books could impart, 
yet was he most unassuming and humble. There was no pedan- 
tic display, no fastidious exhibition of talents—nothing dogma- 
tic or magisterial in his manner or conversation. While he 
instructed all around ‘him by the extent of his information, he 
delighted them by the style and manner in which it was commu- 
nicated. As a Divine he had few equals, and certainly no supe- 
riors. His discourses were solid, argumentative and perspicu- 
ous, abounding in moral truths, and enriched by precepts of prac- 
tical piety. His Lectures on Theology contain a complete body 
of Divinity. As a teacher he seemed to opena new mine of 
knowledge, on every subject to which he turned his attention. 
And such was the peculiar happiness of his manner, that he gave 
life and interest to the dryest topics. 

On the death of Dr. Nisbet, instead of proceeding immedi- 
ately to the election of a successor to the place he had so long and 
so honourably filled, the trustees committed the superintend- 
ance of the College to the Rev. Dr. Davidson, under the title of 
“ President of the Faculty.” In this situation the doctor con- 
tinued with great credit to himself, and no less advantage to the 
institution, till the autumn of the year 1809. 

In the early part of the same year, a meeting of the trustees 
had been held, with a view to definitive arrangements for the ap- 
pointment of a principal. On this occasion, the eyes of the 
board were directed to the Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Atwater, then 
president of Middlebury College, in the state of Vermont. He 
was regarded as a character worthy to become the successor of 
Dr. Nisbet, and to be intrusted with the destinies of an institu- 
tion once under the direction of that distinguished scholar. Pro- 
posals on the subject were accordingly made to him, which, af- 
ter due deliberation, he thought proper to accept, and was in- 
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ducted into office in the month of September, 1809. 
vered on the occasion, an inaugural address, which did equal ho- 
nour to his head and his heart—to his knowledge of letters, his 
acquaintance with academical discipline, his regard for morality, 
and his veneration for religion. 

Dr. Atwater received his education at Yale College, and 
having both there and in the state of Vermont, acted in the cha- 
racter of ateacher, is perfectly familiar with the excellent disci- 
pline of the schools and colleges of Newengland. Nor is he 
a disciplinarian only in theory. He has a peculiar fitness for the 
practical government of youth. 

Conscientious in the discharge of his duty, and ardent in the 
prosecution of a favourite pursuit, he is exclusively devoted to 
the interests of the institution over which he presides.’ And thus 
far have his exertions been rewarded with the most flattering 
success. Under his direction the discipline of the College has 
been very signally improved, and the number of pupils increased 
in a ratio far beyond the calculation of the most sanguine. 
Should nothing occur to check its present career of prosperity, 
it furnishes fair and ample promise of rivalling, in a short time, 
the most distinguished seminaries of learning in the United 
States. | 

To the citizens of Pennsylvania, this should be a proud and 
precious consideration. It ought to inflame their patriotism, 
awaken their honest state-partialities, and determine them to 
promote with parental solicitude, the interest and reputation of 
Dickinson College. 

- The institution contains at present, about an hundred pupils, 
and its officers are, 

The Rev. Jeremiah Atwater, D. D. Principal and Professor 
of Logic, Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, &c. 

James M‘Cormick, A. M. Professor of Mathematics. 

Henry Wilson, A. M. Professor of the learned Languages. 
Dr. Aigster, Lecturer on Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 
John M‘Clure, A. M. Tutor. 

Claudius Berard, Professor of Modern Languages. - 


C. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MEMOIRS OF HAYTI.— 
LETTER XVIII. 
The Capfie, Island of Hayti, Febuary, 1806. 


On new year’s day, being the anniversary of the Féte de 
Uv Independence, we were gratified by a military exhibition display- 
ed in honour of the great national event which was intended to 
be. celebrated. Several days previous thereto, the inhabitants of 
the town, male and female, old and young, were commanded by 
a public edict proclaimed through the streets, and enforced by 
the customary beat of drum, to assemble on the Champ de 
Mars, an extensive hollow square, early on the morning of that 
day. The orders were observed by the great body of the com- 
munity, insomuch that at seven o’clock a numerous concourse 
of people had assembled. After the review of a battalion of in- 
fantry bythe general of division, Capoix, a citizen appointed for 
the occasion mounted a stage and read aloud the Declaration of 
Independence, which was received with loud acclamations of joy 
by the surrounding citizens and soldiers. At the conclusion of 
this ceremony, the troops accompanied by the general and his 
staff, the principal civil and military officers, and many of the 
people, proceeded to the church, where divine service was 
performed, and prayers forthe health of their majesties and family, 
and supplications for the prosperity of the empire offered to the 
throne of Mercy. The solemnity, displayed upon this occasion 
was truly pleasing, particularly in that part of the service where 
the priest standing before the altar turns his face towards the 
congregation and presents to their view the sacred host. At 
that instant the soldiers, who were formed in two ranks from 
the door to the altar, facing inwards and resting upon one knee, 
“with one motion fresented arms, and bowed their heads before 
the holy shine. Great appearance of devotion and piety was ma- 
nifested by all present, insomuch that at that moment it was ab- 
solutely impossible to reconcile the conduct of the humble and 
suppliant devotee before the altar, with that of the deliberate and 
cruel assassin. | 
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Thegeneralin chief Christophe, was not present, ashe had a 
few days before left the Cape, to attend the-national celebration. 
with the €émperor at the city of Dessalines. It is said that much 
pomp and splendour was displayed at this festival given by his 
majesty, and that most of the generals and civil officers of dis- 
tinction were invited. Relative to this entertamment, I have 
been informed of a singular transaction, which from the source 
itis derivéd I have reason to believe is true. It is stated, that du- 
ring the desert after dinner, a piece of confectionary in imita- 
tion of the skeleton of a white man, was served upon the table. 
The object in view by this stange mode of gratifying the tastes 
of the guests was no doubt, upon that day of national jubilee, to 
excite and cherish in the minds of the chiefs, their hatred of 
the French, by exhibiting to their sight such expressive symbols 
as could not fail to call to their recollection, the remembrance 
of their past deeds. 

Since’ the establishment of the present government, but one 
instance has occured, even during the most sanguinary period, 
when: Carnage brandished her deadly weapons throughout the 
Island,’ and:polluted them with the blood of thousands of inno- 
cent victims, in which an American has lost his life. This you 
might suppose would be sufficient to inspire us with that de- 
gree of confidence in the government and people, which would 
remove all unpleasant apprehensions. But this is not the fact. 
There’ is’ a certain appearance of ferocity in the soldiers, and 
such a native propensity to pillage, that a white man scarcely 
feels secure either in his person or property. In addition to these 
circumstances, there are events which frequently occur of a na- 
ture caléulated to excite uneasiness if not alarm; and I assute 
you, I express the opinions of the great body of the Americans 
now hete, when I say; that at times we consider our situation as 
extremely precarious. This must be the case in all countries 
where despotic Power wields her iron sceptre, and- where the 
will of an arbitrary monarch is the national law. Several:oc- 
curences of the sort I have mentioned as productive of uneasi- 
ness, have taken place immediately prior to and during my s0- 
journ here, of wrhiagh the following is one: 
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A young Frenchman of the name of Decoudrés arrived at 
Gonaives in October last from Baltimore, with the intention of 
establishing himself in the Island as a merchant. He was by 
birth a Creole, and descended from a family well known in that 
vicinity to have once been opulent in estates. The young man 
was ‘himself personally well know at Gonaives, and from’ the 
amiableness of his deportment and the suavity of his manners, 
had acquired the esteem of all his acquaintance. He was of 
course recognized as a white Frenchman, and as such was ob- 
noxious to the laws of proscription, but his conduct was socor- 
rect and yoid of the appearance of duplicity, that no one felt 
disposed to persecute him. He had not resided in this state of 
security more than probably two or three weeks, when some ma- 
licious traitor informed-the emperor of his being: in the island. 
The unfortunate man was immediately arrested by the orders of 
his majesty, and conveyed to the seatof government at Marchand. 
When Dessalines saw him, he addressed him with his usual 
fierceness of manner, and the following conversation is said to 
have passed. “ Are you nota white Frenchman?” “Iam.” “Did 
you not know that I had forbidden under pain of death, any 
Frenchman from setting foot in my dominions?””——“ did: but I 
had so much confidence in the clemency of your majesty, that 
I did not fear to place myself under your protection.” The young 
man was charged with being a spy, and was immediately im- 
prisoned. The place of his confinement was situated about 
two hundred yards from the palace. It was a small house, or 
rather box, about six or eight feet square elevated on posts about 
fifteen feet above the ground, and having in it only a small aper- 
ture of the size of a pane of glass to admit the air. His food, 
consisting solely of bread and water, was conveyed to him in a 
basket which he hoisted up by astring to his window, and in this 
situation, deprived of all communication with friend or foe, he 
was detained perhaps eight or ten days. The object in this mode 
of procedure could only have been to increase the misery of the 
prisoner by solitary reflection, which when it had sufficiently pro- 
gressed, he was taken out, formally tried, and sentenced to 
death. He was Jed to a plain not far distant, by six soldiers (pro- 
bably veterans in the corps called the guatriéme, of which I 
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once made such, honourable mention) whe were prepared te 
hew him down with their sabres. On the fatal spot, the unfor- 
tunate youth endeavoured to prevail upon the soldiers to miti- 
gate his sufferings by changing the manner of his death, into 
shooting. To gain their consént, he gave them his watch, hat, 
money and clothes, but to no purpose, for the inhuman villains, 














after promising to grant him this poor last favour, forfeited their 
words, and cut the ill-fated victim into pieces.. It may not be 
unworthy of remark, that upon occasions where the death of a 
prisoner has been decreed, and where a mock trial is intended 
merely as a scheme of deception, the emperor appears in public 
with a red kerchief about his head. The bloody signal is so well 
known, that the officers who sit upona trial, know full well be- 
fore the evidence is given, what must be the judgment of the 
court. An American gentleman who was at Marchand upon 
business with the emperor, informed me, that he saw his majes- 
ty on the day of Decoudré’s trial in this peculiar dress; not in- 
deed whilst in the execution of his judicial functions, (for spec- 
tators are not admitted within the walls which surround the fa- 
tal tribunal,) neither in the performance of his public duties, for 
at such periods, murder and destruction, entirely engross his at- 
tention, and take place of all other considerations. Such trans- 
actions as these, you may well suppose, are not of so pleasing a 
nature as to excite sentiments of entire confidence in a people, 
a great portion of whom are of a character equally ferocious 
with the villain who conspired, the chief who directed, and the 
base slaves who exccuted this sanguinary deed. 

The next occurrence I shall notice, produced considerably 
more alarm than the preceding one. About the middle of last 
month, two American schooners, well armed, were lying at Go- 
naives. The captain of one of them, in a dispute one day with 
the ordonnateur, an itaportant civil officer, proceeded to blows, 


and gave the man of colour a complete flogging. As was to 
be expected, a complaint was immediately preferred to the em- 
peror, who ordered the American to be brought before him at 
Marchand. The captain not being disposed to take so distant 
a ride into the country, under the existing appearance of affairs, 


weighed anchor, and with the other schooner, the commander of 
VOL. V. 25 
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which was implicated in the same quarrel, put to sea. The wind 

being favourable, and there being no means of stopping them, 

unless the guns of the fort were adequate to the task, a fire was 
immediately commenced upon them, but without effect. The 

vessels briskly returned the salute, a short fight ensued, and the 

fort was soonsilenced. During this transaction, the spirit of the 

populace which had already been excited by the indignant treat- 
ment shown to the ordonnateur, became roused to so furious a 
height, that they swore vengeance upon all the Americans in the 
place. A riot of an alarming nature now threatened our coun- 

trymen, and as a means of safety, most of them retreated on 
board the ships in the harbour, many of which were strongly 
fortified with guns. Several however remained on shore, 

and had it not been for the prudence of the commanding gene- 
ral, Magny, the lives of some would in all probability have been 
sacrificed. That officer, as soon as he perceived the danger to 
which the Americans were exposed from the rage and fury of 
the mob, who had actually almost killed one, ordered the soldiers 
to seize them all and bring them to his house; and whilst the in- 
furiated rabble were calling aloud for vengeance, they were ap- 
peased by being told that the Americans would be punished aftera 
regular trial. By these means our countrymen were preserved, 
and as soon as the popular phrenzy had subsided, they were re- 
leased from their confinement; those who were in the fleet re- 
turned to shore, andtranquillity was restored. The affairterminated 
much more satisfactorily than was at first apprehended, for indeed 
at one stage, it was seriously alarming. Batteries were actually 
constructed on the shore and furnished with cannon, to be in 
readiness to fire upon the fleet. Had this hostile operation been 
commenced, the fire from the shipping would soon have been 
severely felt, for the Americans were prepared for the worst, and 
had assumed a warlike attitude. In this state of things, how- 
ever, a flag of truce from the shore with amicable propositions 
rendere any further continuance of these belligerent appear- 
ances unnecessary. As you may not perhaps in this relation see 
any cause for uneasiness to those Americans who were resident 
in other parts of the Island, I will state to you the circumstances 
under which the first account presented itself to us at the Cape. 
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An American who was at Gonaives when the riot commenced, fear- 
ful of the consequences which were likely to result from so vio- 
lent a proceeding, fied out of town, and concealed himself among 
the mangroves in the vicinity, until his servant brought him a 
horse. He mounted and rode post haste, until he reached the 
Cape, where he arrived on the following day, under the full im- 
pression that some of our countrymen had been killed in the af- 
fray, and that probably some of the Indigenes had been destroy- 
ed by the fire of the departing vessels. As was usual upon oc- 
casions of apparent danger, a number of us assembled in coun- 
cil to hear the particulars of the story, that we might be enabled 
to form some opinion of the effects-which might possibly be 
produced from this unpleasant occurrence. One of the gentle- 
men immediately waited upon the general in chief, Christophe, 
and communicated the statement to him. The impressions 
made upon the mind of his excellency on hearing a recital of the 
conduct of the American captains in firing upon the fort, were 
by no means of an agreeable nature, but his reply ina great de- 
gree removed our apprehensions. He said that “he could not 
pretend to say what measures the emperor might adopt in rela- 
tion to the Americans on the spot where the affair happened, but 
as it would be unjust to punish the innocent for the guilty, those 
at the Cape might rest assured of perfect security.” After a few 
days’ anxiety as to the fate of our friends at Gonaives, we were 
relieved from our uneasiness, by learning that the cause which 
had occasioned it had been removed by an amicable termination 
of the dispute. 

A few days after this, an entertainment was given by the col- 
lector of the port, at which the general in chief and many 
distinguished officers were present, as were also several 
Americans. Before dinner, whilst two of us were standing on 
the balcony conversing with Christophe, and viewing a vessei 
which had just entered the harbour, Sangos, the captain of the 
port, presented himself before his excellency with his hat in his 
hand, and bowing submissively, thus addressed him: “ General, 
when I was about boarding that vessel which has just now ar- 
rived, two American captains went along side of her in a boat 
and called aloud to those on board ‘don’t give your letters and 
papers to these black rascals.’”’ It seems that the captain of 
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the port understood English well enough to catch the expres~ 


sion. He was excessively enraged, and no doubt expected to 
create a corresponding feeling on the part of Christophe. Such 
an effect too, it was natural to expect; and when I watched the 
eeneral’s countenance to observe the expression of his anger, I 
was surprized at the cool and stern manner in which he replied to 
Sangos. “ Sir,’’ said he harshly, “this is to be attributed solely to 
your negligence—Had you performed your duty by visiting that 
vessel as soon as she entered the port, you would have had no 
cause for this complaint. I myself saw her at anchor before 
you were alongside of her—-allez—allez.””’ The severe and pe- 
remptory style of his excellency, frightened the poor captain to 
such adegrec, as to make him tremble, and he immediately de- 
eamped, as he had been ordered. You will understand that in 
this country, a quarrel betweena native anda stranger, is not, 
as in other places, regarded as a mere matter which concerns 
only the parties themselves, but is considered as a national af- 
fair, in which all are interested. If a white man were to strike: 
a negro, he would be in danger of the resentment of the whole 
populace, who woald at once consider the blow as an insult up- 
on the nation. Thus inthe case just related, the expression of 
black rascals was considered as of so outrageous a character, as 
to be the subject of a complaint to the highest authority in the 
place, and it was evident to us, who were present that the thing 
would not be suffered to pass unnoticed. The general however 
yas not disposed to disturb the harmony of the company by any 
display of passion, and when some of us suggested to him the 
probability that the persons who had thus misbehaved themselves 
were not cafitains, he calmly replied “do not be uneasy about it, 
it is an affair of little consequence which can be easily arrang- 
ed.” This I believe was the light in which Christophe himself 
regarded it, but there were others whose pride was so excessive- 
'y injured, that nothing but the punishment of the offenders 

‘Id satisfy them. Amongst these was Richard, commandant 


bet: nlace, who with others prevailed upon Christophe on the 
of the * day to summon the captains before him. Their 
silowing scertained and they were accordingly sent for and 
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of the court, they were ordered to prison; at that moment, two 
American merchants who had attended the trial, interceded with 
the general, and pledged themselves for the correctness of the 
future deportment of the captains. A reversal of the sentence 
was hereupon obtained, and before the guard had taken the pri- 
soners into custody, they were discharged, to the no great grati- 
fication of the commandant and the rest. However trivial such 
occurrences as these would be esteemed in most countries, here 
they are of considerable importance, and what renders them | 
more unpleasant, is, that they leave behind them impressions 
which are by no means favourable to that harmony between us 
and the natives which is requisite to make our residence here 
comfortable. 
Besides the murder of Decoudrés which has been mention- 
ed above, several others have taken place in various parts of 
the island, accompanied by circumstances equally flagitious. A 
Frenchman named Thomas Thuat and two Italians, who were 
established as merchants in the south,I believe at Aux-Cayes, 
were of the number. In the case of Thuat a correspondence 
was said to have been detected between him and the French 
general Ferrand, and in that of the Italians some other pretext 
perhaps equally false, was raised up against them. If aman here 
has enemies itis no difficult matter for them to put him out of 
the way. Let him be charged asa spy, and very slender testi- 
mony will convict him—A young Dutchman, who lately came 
to the Island as a supercargo of an American vessel, had a very P 
narrow escape. He paid a visit to the forts in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Dessalines, and being very particular in his ob- 
servations and minute in his inquiries, he was suspected, ar- ee 
rested, and imprisoned for a few days, when his innocence was | 3 
manifested by his youth and inexperience. * 
In addition to the circumstances related above, our apprehen- 
sions were once seriously excited by a report which was in 
general circulation among the females, by whom it was commu- 
nicated to us, that on a certain day all the Americans were to be 
put to death. This terrifying prediction has not yet been veri- 
fied, and the day appointed has passed over. Still however we a 
eannot but suspect that the report originated from some foun- ” 
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dation, but what that was we are unable to say. In fact I once 
heard a hint of the kind from an officer of high rank, in a conver- 
sation with an American. His language was this— The time 
is perhaps not far distant, when you may have occasion for my 


friendship and assistance.” 


NOTE IN 1811. 

That the report alluded to was not entirely groundless, may be seen by a 
perusal of the following extract from a proclamation issued by Christophe in Janu- 
ary 1807. It will be recollected that after the assassination ofthe emperor Des- 
salines in 1806, a civil war broke out between the chiefs Christophe and Petion, at 
the commencement of which, the latter with all his adherents was proscribed by 
the former. The proclamation in question was principally intended as an expo- 
see of the conduct of the mulattoes. After a recapitulation of a long list of crimes 
-and enormities with which the people of colour were charged, is the following pa- 


ragraph. 
“* Have they (the mulattoes) not for a long time sought the destruction of the 


foreign merchants? No one is ignorant that Domaicq had a memorial published 


-at Saint Mare, against the Americans with this intent.” 


REVIEW—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SKETCHES IN VERSE, &C. PHILADELPHIA, PRINTED BY 
‘ 
SMITH & MAXWELL, pp. 184. 


AMERICAN Critics seem in almost all cases to have entered 
into a confederacy to exterminate American Poetry. Ifan indivi- 
dual has the temerity to jingle a couplet, and to avow himself 
descended from Americans, the offence is absolutely unpardona- 
ble, and no scourging on the part of the critic, nor submission 
on the part of the unfortunate author is deemed penance too se- 
vere. After the opinions, style and dialect of the author have been 
properly reviewed, orin more perspicuous phraseology, censured, 
then every misbegotten dot and comma comes in for its sepa- 
rate dividend of abuse. Next in the rank of dignity succeeds 
the type, and last ofall the paper, all to suffer reproach for the 


mortal sin of being in any manner auxiliary to the promulgation 


of American Poetry. To such an exterminating extremity has 
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this principle been carried, that we wonder much that the unfor- 
tunate goose has escaped, whose plumage has certainly been in- 
strumental in the perpetration of the offence, for which, the poet, 
the paper-maker, the printer and his types have all been several- 
ly convicted. European critics have been prudish enough in all 
conscience in their approbation of American literature. They 
have endeavoured to prove that nature degenerates on this for- 
lorn side of the Atlantic, that every living animal, from man 
downwards have been degraded, that the very earth worm has 
lost part of its reptile dignity because it was not born in Europe. 
Those honest and impartial gentlemen, while they laugh at the 
simplicity of the Hibernian for having denominated the sun and 
moon of his own country to be twice the magnitude of ours, 
would act a far more consistent part by admitting the fact, as it 
would furnish a solution of their hypothesis. | American critics 
have, with alaudable spirit of emulation, followed, and even gone 
beyond a precedent so impartial. They have so far exceeded 
our European neighbours in abuse, that the task seems now fair- 
ly taken from their hands, and those critics, who before would 
have held it high treason against the republic of letters to have 
applauded any thing that savours of America, and stand ready on 
all oceasions to denounce, have now been completely forestalled 
in their object. Proceeding on this axiom that it is morally im- 
possible for an American to be right in his opinions, whether he 
follows their own or not, and resolving not to concur with us at 








all events, they have now undertaken to defend our literature 
against the reproaches of our own countrymen. It is a fact there- 
fore, that our writers have found more leniency and hospitality 
even amongst this prejudiced class of men, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, than they have done on this. If a stranger should 
read some of our reviews, and not be forewarned of the offence, 
he would conclude, that the unhappy culprit had at least commit- 
ted forgery, or some other crime equally heineous; no, it is an 
action by far more criminal, he has Aorresco referens! perpetrat- 
ed poetry in open day. The punishment, which our judges have 
denounced, resembles in its nature the pillory, and ifthe culprit 
could be allowed what the clemency of the English éommon law 
sometinres admits, a commutation of punishment, a man of atv 
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sensibility would gladly avail himself of such indulgence, and 
claim the latter as a mitigation of his sentence. While we thus 
complain of conductso deserving severe reprobation, we wish 
not to be enrolled in that class of critics who deal their encomi- 
ums about with such prodigality of dispensation, they may well 
be denominated the swabbers of panegyric Every thing Ame- 
rican is with them, ex necessitate rei, preeminently excellent. 
Without talents for discrimination, or sensibility to feel the beau- 
ties of a single passage they applaud, they still praise on with a 
gravity of countenance that beggars ali description, and conceive 
it the most sacred duty of a critic thus to violate every princi- 
ple of common sense. Writers, whose pens illuminated the cen- 
turies they lived in, are called from the repose of their tombs to 
resign their laurels. Praise is thus made a drug, possessing the 
potency and the value of those quack nostrums that so bespangle 
the pages of our daily papers, and immortality is promised with 
the same confidence and conferred with the same fidelity in both. 

‘Avoiding these two extremes of approbation and censure, 
equally dishonest and detrimental, let us have the hardihood to 
deliver our opinions with manly freedom and a spirit of indepen- 
dence becoming the dignified office we undertake. Careless of 
whom we please, or offend, let us act with a singleness of heart, 
and not barely pander those faculties that the Deity has given us 
for nobler purposes, to obsequious panegyric, nor by a frown as 
servile, repulse the timid advances of blushing Merit. If the 
scourge of censure must fall, let the wound inflicted by it bear 
some proportion to the offence that occasioned it, and not by un- 
necessary torture, give colour to the charge, that predeter- 
mined malice awaited that oportunity of exercising its ven- 
geance. 

It new becomes our duty to examine a volume denominatcc 
“SKETCHES IN VERSE,” the greater part of which, the editor 
informs us, has already appeared in the pages of this miscellany. 
The author modestly declares he only dallied with the Muses in 
those moments when the mind is too active to be idle, and too in- 
ert to solicit more arduous employment. He will suffer us, we 
hope, without even the suspicion of flattery, to declare that the 
hour so beguiled has flown away without a stain upon its plumes. 
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In a frame of mind averse to laborious study, and solicitous of 
recreation, we were exhilirated by his pages, and find, on re- 
flection, cause of gratulation instead of regret. The general 
character of the volume beais ample evidence of the truth of the 
author’s declaration—his sportive fancy alights on every subject 
indiscriminately, and though full of mischief is more disposed 
to tickle than to wound. The style of Wordsworth is hit with 
such playful severity, and at the same time with such critical 
justice, that we much question whether the bard himself would 
not enjoy the joke thus cracked at his own expense. The au- 
thor has furnished us with notes perhaps in some instances too 
prolix considering the light and evanescent nature of his sub- 





— 


jects; yet all abounding in shrewd propriety of remark, exten- 
sive reading, aud pungency of satire equally judicious and just. 
He must not however be offended with us if we venture to pre- 
dict that his book will neither have extended circulation nor pe- 
rusal. He has only toyed with the Muses, and the locality of his 
subjects seems to ensure locality to the volume. If he wishes 
for a celebrity more extended than his book is entitled to, let 
him select subjects in future, more general, and exercise a por- 
tion of that poetic genius and critical acumen of which we have 
already discovered omens so favourable and auspicious. Durda- 
ble celebrity is not formed by Fancy in her skipping and antic 
gambols; she must mine, explore, search, select and arrange, 
a task very different from the composition ofa brilliant trifle— 
Surely if such a store of, diversified learning, ancient and mo- 
dern, await the bidding of a mind “half listless, half active,’ 
when raised and stimulated by subjects more commanding, it 
may attempt a loftier flight. The loungers of literature notwith- 
standing the flippancy of their censures, or applauses, are not 
characters to be courted; the breath of Fame does not reside 
in their nostrils. They are no further serviceable than as a species 
of literary echoes, and it beomes important in those who regulate 
the public taste to teach them to utter faithful responses. We may 
be singular in the notions which we entertain on such subjects, but 
this will not deter us from avowing them, that we are called upon 
by no duty rigidly toexamine and canvass the propriety of a jokeand 
VOL. V. 21 
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with critical precision to scrutinize the structure of its materials. 
It is enough for our purpose that the general impression is ex- 
hilirating; that we can take the author by the hand and laugh 
with him, without consulting the rules of mathematics. No- 
thing burlesques criticism itself more than the Saturnine gravity 
of itsown demeanor when so employed on a volume at a time 
when the author himself is laughing in his sleeve, at the trouble 
he has occasioned. It resembles a grave doctor of divinity stand- 
ing in the desk with all his paraphernalia of office, and expound- 
ing a jest book. If we have refused higher praise to this vo- 
lume it is the author’s own fault, and he has none to censure but 
himself for not putting his faculties to a severer task, and com- 


manding it. 


THE MERRY WORLD—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue justly celebrated song “ Zhe Gods of the Greeks” is 
equally familiar to the classical and the convivialtribe. The 
felicity of invention, the dignity of stanza, the fertility of allusion, 
and the splendid imagery, which characterize this production all 
combine to stamp upon it a name of lyrical glory. But to the 
detriment of the song and the injury of Steevens, its acccom- 
plished author, it is often printed in a garbled, and always sung 
ina mutilated style. We owe itto the Merry World at large, 
and to the rights of genius in particular to publish a correct copy 
of this poem in its legitimate shape. 


Onee the Gods of the Greeks, at ambrosial feast, 
Large bowls of rich nectar were quaffing, 

Merry Momus among them appear’d as a guest— 
Homer says the celestials lov’d laughing. 


This happen’d ere Chaos was fix’d into form, 
While Nature disorderly lay 
While Elements adverse engender’d the storm 
pond Uproar embroil’d the loud fray. 
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On every Olympic the humourest droll’d, 
So none could his jokes disapprove, 

He sung, repartee’d, and some old stories told, 
And at last thus began upon Jove. 


Sire! mark how yon matter is heaving below, 
Were it settled, ’twould please all your court; 

Tis not wisdom to let it lie useless, you know, 
Pray people it—just for our sport. 


Jove nodded assent, all Olympus bow’d down, © 
At his fiat Creation took birth; 

The cloud-keeping Deity smil’d on his throne, 
Then announced the production was Earth. 


To honour their Sovereign each God gave a boon; 
Apollo presertted it light, 

The Goddess of child-bed despatched us a Moon, 
To silver the shadow of night. 


The queen of soft wishes, foul Vuican’s fair bride, 
Leer’d wanton on er man of war; 

Saying, as to these Earth folks, Pll give them a guide, 
So she sparkled the mora and eve star. 


From her cloud, all in spirits, the Goddess up sprang, 
In ellipsis each Planet advanc’d; 

The tune of the spheres the Nine Sisters sung, 
As round Terra Nova they danced. 


Even Jove himself could not insensible stand, 
Bid Saturn his girdle fast bind: 

The Expounder of fate grasp’d the globe in his hand 
And laughed at those mites called mankind. 


Prom the hand of great Jove into space it was hurl’d, 
He was charm’d with the roll of the ball, 

Bid his daughter Attraction take charge of the world, 
And she hung it up high in his hall. 


Miss, pleas’d with the present, review'd the globe round, 
Saw with rapture, hills, vallies, and plains; 

The self balane’d orb in an atmosphere bound, 
Prolific by suns, dews, and rains. 


With silver, gold, jewels, the Indiae endow’d, 

France and Spain she taught vineyards to rear; 
What was fit for cach clime on each clime she bestow’d, 
And Freedom she found flourished here. 
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The blue ey’d celestial, Minerva the wise, 
Ineffably smil’d on the spot; 
My dear, says plumed Pallas, your last gift I prize, 


But, excuse me, one thing is forgot. 


Licentiousness Freedom’s destruction may bring, 
Unless Prudence prepare its defence; 

The Goddess of Sapience bid Iris take wing, 
And on Britons bestow’d common sense. 


Four eardinal virtues she left in this isle, 
As guardians to cherish the root; 

The blossoms of Liberty gayly ’gan smile, 
And Englishmen fed on the fruit. 


Thus fed, and thus bred, by a bounty so rare, 
Oh preserve it as pure as “twas given, 

We will, while we’ve breath, nay, we’ll grasp it in death, 
And return it untainted to Heaven. 


THE CLASSICAL WORLD—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SincrE our commencement of the publication of the very po- 
pular poems of Horace 1n Lonpon, we have been repeatedly 
asked *¢ whois the admirable author of odes so witty, fluent, and 
humorous;” and, although we have instituted an inquiry, both in 
London and elsewhere, all our inquisitiveness is hitherto baffled. 
We have, however, some reason to conjecture that this Rade- 
lais work is the joint effusion of a brace of Templars, who, 
strange as it may seem to my Lord Chief Justice, prefer Catul- 
Jus to Coke, and pore with more pleasure over the classical 
page than 


Salkield and Ventries 


And all their damn’d Entries. 


The following imitation of one of the most noble odes of the 
Roman originalis a new and splendid proof-of the peerless pow- 
ers of a laughing wit. The compliment to the genius of Wal- 
ter Scott, thourh cxpressed with whimsical excentricity, is evi- 


dently the dictate at exisc of Judgment and Taste. The charm- 
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ing contrast between the Muse of Marmion and the Muse of 
Horace is drawn with all the skill of a poetical painter. The 
playful jokes at the expense of Pye, the laureat, and the allu- 
sion to British glory in Egypt will scarcely escape the attention 
ofthe enthusiastic and delighted reader. It is reverently hoped 
that the fun in the closing stanza of this jocund ode will not be 
very acrimoniously censured by the wits of Philadelphia, who 
dearly love a quibble and a conundrum sometimes, although 
they are capable, whenever they please, to exert a nobler power— 
of rising to the highest heaven of Invention, and of dazzling 
their admirers with those lights of mind which, for their purest 
radiance, require no fictitious and phosphoric power. 
Epiror. 


HORACE IN LONDON—BOOK IV. ODE II. 
TO HENRY JAMES PYE, ESQ. POET LAUREAT. 
Pindarum quisquis studet wemulari, &c. 


The bard, who rivals WaLTER ScorrT, 
Like Sancho, from the blanket shot, 
Must soar in devious sprawl]; 
Then, weaving in his antique plot, 
Vocabularies, long forgot, 
With, weil I ween and well I wot 
The days of yore recall. 
Him tinkling symbals on shall drive, 
Queen bee of the Parnassian hive 
The meed of glory won, 
Whether ke with the Minstrel creep, 
Or mount the massy Donjon keep 
With blackbrow’d Marmion. 
Let him in eddying metre sail, 
Stilt changing with the changing tale, 
Now ruffled, now serene; 
His mutilated stanza treat 
Like fam’d Procrustes, lopping feet, 
Per Syncopen, I ween! 
if e’er his creeping Muse invade, 
A eonvent’s consecrated shade, 
Let her describe those haunts of leisure, 


In gentle undulating measure, 
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A see-saw Della Cruscan flow, 
O’ertaking Gay and beating Rowe, 
But if she urge Bellona’s force 
When Knight and Squire and foot and horse 
In wild disorder ride, 
The Muse the battery should climb, 
Present and fire and load and prime, 
And when the reader thinks ’tis time 
To stay the oft repeated chime, 
Still order out another rhyme 
To turn the battle’s tide. 


If. 

O’er mountain and through valley thus 

Too highly bred to faulter, 
Drives on the prancing Pegasus 

Of doughty Scottish Walter. 
While I, like Watts’s humble bee, 
Perching on every plant I see, 

** Improve the shining hours,” 
I eull the flowers that bloom each day 
At chapel, opera, park or play, 

Around Augusta’s towers; 
And buzz about, now grave now funny 
Producing far more Aum than honey. 


IV. 

But thou, my gentle Henry James, 
To garter’d knights and courtly dames, 
Each year in bold Pindarie strain 
Of loyal odes producest twain; 
When January’s tempests lour, 
And eke in George’s natal hour, 
Than whom more prompt at virtue’s call, 
None ever did or ever shall, 

Reign o’er this favour’d nation. 
Until a golden age succeed 
The present age to supercede 

Of paper circulation. 


V. 
Thou sang’st the hero, now no more! 
Whose deep mouth’d cannons’ deadly roar, 
By Dryden ealled, I know not why, 
Those vounger brothers of the sku, 
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With thundersound and lightning blaze 
Fill’d hordes of Arabs with amaze; 
Made, like a hunted ostrich, Nile 
Conceal his seven heads the while; 
Flash’d like a meteor through the midnight gloom, 
And shook the dust from Pharoah’s marble tomb. 
All this dear bard, is mighty well 
But in land battles never tell 
Of Albion’s wit or worth. 
Unlike that giant, big of bone, 
Who wrestled with Alemena’s son, 
Britannia mourns her vigour gone 
When’ere she fights on earth. 


VI. 

Now cease my Muse, thy vain desire 
To emulate the Laureat’s fire, 
How vast the intermediate line 

*T wixt hurricane and zephyr, 
Ill matech’d, as when in battle jo 
Ten bulls and eke as many kine 

Oppos’d to one poor heifer. 
Proceed, great sir, and still display 
Shreds of the buekram garb of Gray 

In thy Pindaric strain; 
To cut thy wing though critics try, 
Then heed them not, with thee, my Py 

Tis cut and come again. 


THE MORAL WORLD—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Port Folio is often perused even by the pious during the decline of Sun- 
day. Papers entirely of a gay:and sportive description are not always relished, 
even by the dissipated themselves, at those solemn seasons, when Duty and Cus- 
tum both impel us to commune with our own hearts in the inner chamber and be 
still. We have long been steadfastly and seriously of opinion that a moral depart- 
ment should have its conspicuous place in the Port Folio. Hence, it is our deter- 
mination to devote something to the serious and sentimental as well as to the laugh- 
ing lounger. We shall be anxiously on our guard, in this department of labour, 
not to perplex ourselves or others with angry polefiics or by drowsy prosing th stupifs 
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those, whom we wish to awaken and allure. A very concise moral or grave essay, 
which we may occasionally introduce, shall appear, we piedge ourselves, in a garb 
so elegant, as the Episcopalians may say, or so neat as the Quakers may say—that 
even rambling Imjnilse, giddy Indiseretion and desultory Heedlessness may pause, 
for a moment, to profit by a serious lueubration. The following essay wiil not be con- 
temptuously slighted even by men of business and the world; not merely because it 
is not inelegantly written, but because it forcibly vindicates the utility ofan habit to 
which we are largely indebted for more than a moiety of this world’s comfort and 


consequence. 


Industry 1s indispensably necessary to the well being of man. 
To industry we are indebted for all the necessaries, the comforts 
and conveniencies of life. By industry nations are enriched and 
agerandized; and without it they are sunk in penury and barbar- 
ism. Industry may, in general, be denominated the strenuous ap- 
plication of our active faculties whether mental or corporeal to 
that end for which they were designed, or to which God intended 
them to be subservient. ‘Thus the words industry and indus- 
trious are commonly used by us in a good sense; we do not call 
a wicked man industrious, who employs his active powers in a 
direction diametrically opposite to that ofhis duty; for, in this case, 
we might call every thief, or cheat who Is vigilant in prosecuting 
his nefarious purposes, industrious. But we justly call a man 
industrious who js dijigent in his proper calling; who spares 
no pains, and omits no exertions, in executing the particular du- 
ties which are annexed to his situation in life. We call a trades- 
man industrious who pays a strict and unremitting attention to 
his business; a labourer industrious who, instead of wasting his 
time in gayety and dissipation, is constantly at his work, when 
he is not prevented by sickness or other infirmities. And, as 
we apply the praise of industry tothe right use of the mental as 
wellas the corporeal faculties, he is industrious, who is diligent 
in those studies, which are suited to his station. The divine, 
who reads intensely the works of the greater theologians, and 
who composes eloquent homilies; the lawer who laboriously stu- 
dies his precedents and then makes the forum vocal with the 
tones of reason and of rhetoric; the physician who meditates Cel- 
sus and frequents many a sick chamber; the lexicographer, 
who piles word upon word with all an architect’s assiduity; even 
the Editor ofa Journal, if he fulfil his humble task, with or with- 
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out straw, all, all are entitled to the commendation of Diligence, 
and are honoured by mankind, ix frofiortion to their exerttons. 
To be truly industrious it is necessary that we not only strenu- 
ously exercise our faculties, but that we exercise them to that 
end and for those purposes, which are suited to our condition 
in life, for every situation in which we are placed has its pro- 
per relative duties, which we cannot morally be called indus- 
trious if we do nat use the most assiduous endeavours to fulfil. 
A man whose circumstances are such as to render it necessary 
for him to seek support for himself and his family by the labour 
of his hands and the sweat of his brow, cannot be called in- 
dustrious, if instead of employing his active powers in marual 
labour, he be active only in roaming about the country, in fre- 
quenting fairs, going where any diversion calls or any frolic invites. 
In the same manner, he, who is placed in such a situation that 
it behoves him to labour to communicate instruction to others 
cannot morally be termed industrious, if, instead of employing 
his time in the acquisition of knowledge, and the improvement 
of his mind, he consume it in corporeal exercise, sordid pursuits 
and frivolous diversions. True industry, such as God requires, 
and such as is most conducive to the well being of society, is the 
vigorous exercise of our active powers, in those objects and 
those pursuits, which are most suited to our situation in life. In- 
dustry, therefore, means constant, diurnal, unremitting exertion 
in some particular pursuit. True industry, which is morally ac- 
ceptable to God, and most conducive to the interests of man, will 
seldom be found compatible with that volatility of mind, which 
is constant oly in inconstancy, which is continually shifting from 
one occupation to another, without employing any patient or per- 
severing industry in any. Industry, therefore, in the way in 
which it is here considered, must often be disagreeable and ad- 
verse to the disposition of the individual; for it requires him to 
be active against his inclination. Men often find most pleasure 
in those desultory and ever varying employments, whether of 
the mind or body, whether -confined to literary studies, or me- 
chanical operations which, however grateful they may be to the 
individual by the variety, which is ever supplying fresh stimuli 
to attention, or fresh incitements to curiosity, do by no means 
VOL. V. | 2M 
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lS 
tend so much tothe good of society or to our own improvement, 
as those more fixed employments, which are followed with more 
perseverance, and from which the person is not continually de- 
viating to go in search of extraneous pleasures or amusements. 
This persevering industry, whether of mind, or body, as far as 
it opposes the wayward inclinations of the individual, will often 
be found attended with vexation; but our conduct is then most 
praiseworthy, when we actin conformity to God’s will, though 
it may happen to be contrary to our natural inclinations. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO—MY BROWN STUDIES. 


In the following imitation of a favourite author, one may 
easily discern all the spirit of the original. Neither Francis, 
nor Duncomb, nor Lord Chatham, nor Dryden himself has ever 
in the form of free paraphrase, exhibited so much of the spirit 
and genius of Horace. The softness, tenderness, and delicacy 
of the first stanzas; the vivid description in the third and fourth, 
the arch allusion in the fifth to the animal Andrews, as des- 
cribed by Fielding; the whimsical simile, in the sixth, 
which is of the very essence of Genius, the caution 
and the description in the closing lines are all of a charac- 
ter so intimately allied with the sfzrit of the Roman bard, that 
we should be ashamed, if we did not strive to perpetuate one 
of the luckiest imitations of his glorious original. 


HORACE IN LONDON—BOOK III. ODE VU. 
Quid fles, Asterie, Ee. 
TO A LOVING WIFE. 


Nay, Fanny, check that falling tear; 
The northern circuit over, 

Soon shall thy Wiily homeward steer, 

‘Vith ardour greet his wedded dear 
Anti live with thee in clover 
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Though fore’d from town to town to rove, 
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For thee he wears the willow; 
True, as the mild, mate widow’d dove, 
And nightly, with the tear of love, 

Bedews a sleepless pillow. 


Sais, meanwhile, with flirting skill, 


Would fain with thee change places, 


With Cupid’s shaft attacks him still, 
Hoping to clasp thy constant Will, 
In contraband embraces. 


With many a sad and sly remark, 
She moves him to compassion; 

Tells him of Osmyn, Moorish spark, 

Thrown in a dungeon, deep and dark, 
For slighting Zara’s passion. 


She tells of Joseph Andrews, dead 
To pleasure, senseless looby! 
Who quarrel’d with his butter’d bread, - 
And, urg’d by Parscn Adams, fied 
The love-sick Lady Booby. 


Vain her endeavours to create, 
A matrimonial riot! 
Deaf as the haddock on his plate, 
He hears the wily fair one prate 
And eats and drinks in quiet. 


But, Fanny, pray beware of Jack, 
For Gallantry his trade is, 
Lest, swerving from decoruin’s track, 
You take more pleasure in his clack 

Than suits with married ladies. 


Though none like him can dance a reel, 
Head, knees and elbows shaking, 
Or o’er the Serpentine can steal 
Like Mercury with flying heel, 
Ice bending, Sabbath breaking: 


Shut, shut your door, at eight o'clock, 
Nor walk down Piccadilly: 
Firm, as the surge repelling rock, 
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His rude assailing passion mock, 
And think on absent Willy. 


Of all the odes of Horace, we remember, with juvenile 
enthusiasm, that the subject of the following ferfect paro- 
dy, had, and deserved, all our praise. It is impossible for us to 
enhance the merits of the original; and, in justice to the recent 
imitator, we must declare that if he and Horace had met at 
the same banquet with Augustus, the monarch would have pro- 
nounced them far nobile fratrum! 


BOOK I. ODE XVIL. 
Velox cmoenum Saepe Lucretilem, &c. 
TO LAURA. 


The woed nymphs, crown’d with vernal flowers, 
Who roam through Tempe’s classic bowers, 
And sport in gambols antic 
If e’er they quit their native vales, 
Will find around my cot in Wales 
A region more romantic. 


Green pastures, girt with pendant rock, 

Along whose steep my snowy flock 
Adventurously wanders; 

Impending shrubs and flowers that gleam, 


Reflected in the crystal stream 
Which through the scene meanders. 


In sylvan beauty charm the eyes, 

While no ungracious sounds arise . 
Of misery or anger; 

The song of birds and insect’s hum, 

Are never broken by the drum 
Or trumpet’s brazen clangour. 


If sleeping Echo start to mark 
The matin carols of the lark, 

Or sounds of early labour; 
Again she seeks her calm retreat, 
Till evening calls her to repeat 

The shephrd’s pipe and tabor. 
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Whene’er I woo the Muse serene, 
Her magic smile illumes the scene, 
And brighter tints discloses: 
But e’en the Muse’s chaplet fades, 
Unless the hands of Cupid braids, 
Her myrtle with his roses. 


Haste then, my Laura, to my bower, 
And let us give the fleeting hour, 

To plenty, love and pleasure, 
Where wanton boughs an arbour wreathe, 
I to thy melting harp will breathe, 

My amatory measure. 


Let not the town your soul enthral, 
The crowded rout and midnight ball, 
Those penalties of fashion, 
If manners still have power to please, 
O hither fly to Health and Ease, 
And crown a poet’s passion. 


No jealous fears shall eurb your mind, 
Here shall no spirit be confined, 
By prejudiced opinion, 
My Laura here a queen shall be, 
From all eontrol and bondage free, 
ave Cupid’s soft dominion 


CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SKETCHES 1N VERSE. Mecum quare modos leviore plectro. Printed for 
C. & A. Conrad, Philadelphia, by Smith & Maxwell, 1810, p. p. 184. 


Turs is one of the most brilliant and beautiful, if not one of 
the most splendid and magnificent books, that has ever issued 
from the press of Philadelphia. The type is broad and bold, 
the ink is of ebony blackness, and the paper is of a texture, we 
believe, precisely the same as that of Barlow’s Columbiad. In 
fact, the mechanical execution reminds us perpetually of that 
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270 SKETCHES IN VERSE. 
splendid quarto, which even the severity of Scottish criticism 
has spared. r 

It is not often our habit to dwell with so much fondness 
upon the mere exterior of a volume, however ostentatious and 
imposing. But in the early epochs of the history of our country, 
and, in particular, of its literary annals, it is just and honour- 
able to both to record the minutest circumstance which can in- 
flame the ambition of authorship. We have no hesitation in 
asserting, with all the confidence though none of the dogmatism 
of Bishop Warburton, that the truly elegant plates, with which 
this book is adorned, are not only superior to any thing of the 
kind in America, but when compared with Bensley’s designs in 
the splendid edition of Gray, or with the engravings in Dods- 
ley’s Shenstone are still more graphical and in a purer taste. 
The designs were beautifully painted by Mr. T. Sully, an Ameri- 
can artist of high and deserved reputation, and finally trans- 
ferred to the copperplate by the genius of that excellent 
engraver, Mr. Leney of New-York, and of George Mur- 
ray of this city, a favourite pupil of the celebrated Anker 
Smith, and, in the opinion of the best judges, not at all inferior 
to his accomplished instructor. Mr. Murray has gloriously dis- 
tinguished himself by the execution of some of the most master- 
ly and spirited engravings in Bradford's edition of Dr. Rees’s 
Cyclopedia; and the specimens of Mr. M’s talents, as exhibited 
in the interesting volume, now under our review, are of a cha- 
racter so brilliant, as to warrant all the praise which taste and 
judgment, as well as friendship and affection can bestow. 

Our business is now with the literary department of this 
volume, and we shall startle the sensitive author by an act of 
flagrant hostility in our first onset against his book. He commen- 
ces his desultory volume with what he chuses to call an imitation 
of the style of the sixteenth century. Seduced by the example of 
Dr. Parnell, Chatterton, Thomson, and the whole tribe of Spen- 
ser’s imitators, he has conceived that whilom, eftsoons, albeit, 
eertes, and spelling envy with an ie are quite sufficient to 
transport us back to the zra of king James. But while thus 
apparently dealing out censure, we have great comfort for our 
author instore. Though, in our deliberate opinion, the poem, 
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to which we now allude, is nothing like an imitation of the 
obsolete and quaint style of a pedantic age, yet it is a great deal 
better. The orthography may be affectedly ancient, but the 
sense and spirit of the poetry are fresh and new and sharp, as 
the most recent gold coinage from the mint of Great-Britain. 
The compliment in the closing stanza, addressed to a favour- 
ite fair one, is a brilliant proof of a lover’s genius and affection. 

It is equally poetical, gallant and sincere. 

The next poem, which purports to be an invocation trom 
Oberon to the Queen of the Fairies, would not, in its musical and 
poeticalcharacter, disgrace an Opera, modelled after the Masque 
of Milton, or the scenes of Armida. 

Our author’s intimacy with the middle Latinity of the conti- 
nental scholars has led him in the next place, to a translation 
from Stephanus Forcatulus, and we discern in this poetical ad- 
venture much of the purer manner of Mr. Moore. 

Now follows a guizzical string of fourteen lines, in which 
the drawling and monotonous tone of the modern sonnet is very 
successfully ridiculed. The author alludes to the literature of 
Spain and of France, as furnishing a hint for this ingenious sar- 
casm; but in one of the British miscellanies of classical poetry, 
we remember to have read what possibly may have produced 
the seminal idea in the poet’s mind. Yet he is nothing like a 
plagiarist, but a very lucky imitator. 

Page 18 introduces us tothree sprightly stanzas, precisely 
of that character, which the French denominate Vers de Societé, 
a sort of brilliant trifle, such as the Marquis de la Fare might 
indite, and resembling a lady’s watch, at once light and glitter- 
ing. 

The next article is another joke at the expense of modern 
versemen. The author treats all coxcombical lovers without 
the least mercy; and the severity and sharpness of his sarcasms 
are sufficiently provoked by the excessive silliness ef the stupid 
stanzas which are the butt of his satire. The whining, drawl- 
ing, and infantine style of many of the moderns appears to our 
author an object of the most implacable disgust. At the least 
glimpse of affectation in literature he seems to shrink with a 
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sort of instinctive abhorrence; and while he thus triumphantly 
derides the bad taste of pretenders, he asserts, in our opinion, 


most nobly and successfully the classical purity of his own. 
(To be continued.) 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ODE TO HUMANITY. 


Dedicated to Duncan M‘Intosu, deliverer ‘of more than two thousand 
French people during the massacre of St. Domingo. Translated from the 
French of V. M. Garesché.* 


Preceptress of celestial birth! 
Whose lessons oft the sons of earth 
Insultingly deride, 
Invoked by me, thy suppliant, deign 4 
To animate my timorous strain, 
And my distrustful pencil guide. 
Dress’d in white robes, divinely bright, 
A seraph’s form bursts on the sight, 
And dissipates the glooms; 
At once the inspfirer and the theme 
With lighted torch from Wisdom’s beam, 
HuMANITY my way illumes. 
Dazzled by Glory’s specious gloss 
Let Art her busts of bronze emboss 
With many a warrior’s name, 
Who arm’d against the human race 
And blazoning his own disgrace 
Mistakes the proper path to Fame. 





* See Port Folio, vol. I. p. 293. 
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Charm’d with a different glory quite, 
My Muse shall sketch in tints of light, 
Heroic worth complete; 
Whilst gladly Gallia’s sons assist 
A never-fading wreath to twist 
Of colours bright and fragrance sweet. 
On yonder shore wheré Ocean’s waves, 
Responsive to the groans of slaves, 
Murmur’d for ages past, 
Where Afric’s sons are slaves no more 
What means that horror stiffening roar 
Loud sounding in the hurrying blast ? 
Now they are free, what drives that crowd 
With sword in hand and curses loud, 
Among the heaps of dead ? 
High raging see! yon flames ascend; 
Nor longer can ¢hat roof defend 
The wretches who have thither fled 
What less than diabolic hate 
Can such foul vengeance instigate 
’Gainst every sex and age? 
Will, in this all tremendous hour, 
No mortal or immortal pow’r 
Stop the mad Ethiop’s savage rage ? 
Chaste witness of each giant crime, 
That fill’d up every pause of time, 
In those tempestuous days. 
Daughter of Memory! must thy hand 
Unveil the horrors of that land ~ he: 
To consecrate thy Hrro’s praise ? 
There on the blood polluted stage, 
Where Carnage with unwearied rage, 
Acted through many a scene. 
When crowds of victims, doom’d to bleed, 
Stoop’d to the blow—with lightning’s speed 
A single mortal stepp’d between. 
Suspended by a flimsy thread, 
The sheathless falchion o’er his head 
Displays its gleaming edge; 
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No threats impede; no fears appal; 
HE only hears the sufferer’s call, 


And stands for each a ready pledge. 


That gold which in yon isle of glooms 
Peopled in other days, the tombs 
Which yawn’d their prey to catch, 
Now, sent on errands by the wise, 
Lo! with an angel’s swiftness flies 
To save the hope-deserted wretch. 
Here purchased at a liberal price, 
Behold the threaten’d sacrifice 
Safe ransom’d from the block! 
Redeemed from homicidal arms, 
There see fair Beauty’s softer charms 
Rescued from many a ruffian shock. 
Tues, who couldst turn aside the blow 
(When aim’d by the ferocious foe) 
With spirit so benign, 
Angel of peace! we own thee sent 
M‘Intosu, the benevolent 
By Providence’s care divine. 
O M‘Intosh! in language loud, 
Whilst thy example bids the crowd 
Copy what they behold, 
Long, in our breasts, may that same fire 
Which burns so bright in thee, inspire 
Hearts now indeed no longer cold. 
Humanity! to mortals dear, 
If incense may detain thee here, 
Thine altar long shall smoke; 
A wreath not earn’d by deeds of death 
Adorns thy hero’s brows—a wreath 
Of laurel mix’d with civic oak. 
How evanescent is the fame 
Of those who, with destructive aim, 
Pursue Atrides’ path! 
Disgust and horror never fail 
©’er every feeling to prevail, 
In sight of all their works of death. 
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Yes! itis transient as the spark 
Which being whirl’d about the dark 
Is made to disappear; 
Or as the bullet when it quits 
The life-destroying tube and splits 
The unresisting atmosphere. 
But fear not thou, distinguish’d Scot, 
Whose rare and most peculiar lot 
Has, since thy life began, 
Been above Envy’s reach to shine, 
And with benevolent design 
Befriend the family of man. 
Think not thy glories e’er shall wane 
Whilst those of th’ Antonines remain, 
For children, ages hence, 
Shall with thy honour’d name be told 
The proper use of life and gold 
Is to display beneyolence. 


Tue RECLUSE. 
Seminary Range, (Ohio. ) 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE MANIAC. 


Hark! the Maniac fiercely raging, 
Howls his sorrows to the wind, 

Naught his frantic grief assuaging, 
Nought can ease his phrenzied mind, 


View him bounding now with anguish 
While his eyes, in terror roll, 

Now they soften, nowthey languish, 
Marking thus his varied soul. 


Hear the far-fetch’d groans of horror 
Issuing from his throbbing breast, 
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See those pallid cheeks of sorrow, 
And those limbs which know no rest. 


Once, those eyes were fraught with pleasure, 
Once, those cheeks were coral red, 

But bereft of the mind’s treasure, 
These more treacherous beauties fled. 


alin a, AD — gg ay ie PO ae 


Once, proud Fortune on him smiled, 
And bright Hope his thoughts did train; 
When alas, of both beguiled, 
“ Maddening fury” seiz’d his brain. 


; Now he roams poor and unfriended, 
| None his wayward steps to guide, 
All his wishes unattended, 
Allhis wants are unsupply’d. 


j . So speak those tatter’d garments on him, 
| And his shaggy matted hair, 
Oh donot with disgust turn from him, 
He was once, as you now are. 
LoTHARIO. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Lines written on a blank leaf of “Downman’s Infancy”—a didactie Poem, pre- 
sented to a lady a few weeks after her marriage. 


If, much lov’d fair! who late with tremb’ling foot, 
Didst press the threshold of that hallow’d fane 
Where Hymen holds his court, and where the Loves 
And Graces join in sweet accordance, 

Weaving chaplets gay of blooming flow’rs, 
Thrown by the liberal hand of smiling Hope, 

To grace the brows of those whom Love impels 
To bend before his altar—If haply, “ born 

“ Beneath the beam of some propitious star,” 
Lucina’s mystic rites should ere reward 

The fond embraces of thy faithful spouse, 
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; With prattling pledges of your mutual love; 
O! then, with eager eye, and heedful pause, 
The following strains didactic oft peruse. 
For know, their little tender frames demand 
Unceasing care—their future health and strength, 
A form erect, the roseate bloom of youth, 
Athletic firmness, with a vigorous mind,— 
Or, dull and moping imbecility, 
Distorted joints, and nerves of feeble texture, 
Complexion wan, with aptness to imbibe 
The various taints of fell Disease’s train— 
All these, with num’rous other joys or woes, 
Depending on the treatment they receive, 
At their first entrance on the stage of life, 
And, during helpless Infancy.—Here then learn 
Those various pleasing duties to discharge, 
Which th’ endearing name of Mother doth enjoin; 
And which, observed, will crown your future days, 
With ample recompense for all your care. 
Philad. Aug. 30, 1808. 











FOR THE PORT FOLIO—INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 


Mr. Epiror, 
General John S. Eustace, with whom I was intimately ac- 
quainted for some time previous to his death, and who formeriy 
held a major general’s commission in the French armies, gave 
me the following as a genuine copy of the celebrated speech of 
Logan, the Mingo chief. He informed me that he was acquainted 
with lord Dunmore in Virginia, and frequently an inmate of his 
house, and that the speech, as I now send it to you, was presented 
to him personally by lord Dunmore. 
I do not consider myself an accurate judge of Indian eloquence, 
yet it appears to me, that the speech, as published by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, is not worthy of those high encomiums which he bestows 
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upon it. I leave it with you to judge of the correctness of my 
opinion. Yours, &e. 
Luzerne, Sefitember ilth, 1810. nae. 





Sheech of Logan,a Mingo chief, before lord Dunmore, formerly 
governor of Virginia. 


My cabin, since first I had one of my own, has ever been oper 
to any white man, who wanted shelter: my spoils of hunting, 
since first I began to range these woods, have I ever freely im- 
parted to appease his hunger and clothe his nakedness; but, 
what have I seen? what! but that at my return at night, and 
laden with spoil, my numerous family lie bleeding on the ground, 
by the hands of those who had found my little hut a certain refuge 
from the inclement storm; who had eaten my food, and covered 
themselves with my skins: what have I seen! what! but that 
those dear little mouths, for which I had sweated the live-long 
day, when I returned at eve to fill them, had not one word to thank 
me for my toil! 

What could I resolve upon? my blood boiled within me, and 
my heart leapt up to my mouth, nevertheless I bid my tomahawk 
be quiet, and lie at rest for that war, because I thought the great 
men of your country sent them not to do it. Not long after- 
wards, some of your men invited our tribe to cross the river and 
bring their venison with them; they, unsuspicious of design, 
came as they had been invited; the white men then made them 
drunk, killed them, and turned their knives even against the 
women. Was not my sister among them? was she not scalped 
by the hands of that man, whom she had taught how to escape 
his enemies, when they were scenting out his track? What could 
I resolve upon? my blood now boiled thrice hotter than before, 
and thrice again my heart leapt up to my mouth, no longer did I 
bid my tomahawk be quiet, and lie at rest, for that war, because I 
no longer thought the great men of your country sent them not 
todo it. I sprang from my cabin to avenge their blood, which I 
have fully done this war, by shedding yours from your coldest to 
your hottest sun; thus revenged I am now for peace, and have 
advised most of my countrymen to be so too—nay! what is more, 
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I have offered, and still offer myself as a victim, being ready to 


die if their goed require it. 

Think not that I am afraid to die, for I have no relations feft to 
mourn for me. Logan’s blood runs in no veins but these—I would 
not turn on my heel to escape death, for I have neither wife, nor 


child, nor sister to howl for me when I’m gone. 





MORTUARY. 


On Sunday, January 20th, at his seat near Trenton, New jer- 
sey, departed this life, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, the 
reverend Henry Wappe.t., D. D. rector of St. Michael’s 
Church; in the cemetery of which his body was deposited on the 


22d. 
Dr. Wappe tt had received a liberal education, and gradua- 


ted at the University of Pennsylvania, then the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia, after which, he applied himself to the 
study of the law, of which he was, for several years, an able and 
‘successful practitioner. His mind however, being of a serious 
and contemplative cast, his reflections and researches induced 
him to relinquish the profession of the law, and devote the re- 
mainder of his life to theological investigations—and, wishing 
at the same time to render himself useful to the community, he 
applied for, and obtained holy orders. His amiable and affec- 
tionate deportment towards his flock, during the course of a 
long, a virtuous, and well spent life, and his exemplary discharge 
of all the relative duties in the important characters of husband, 
father, master and friend, endeared him to all who had the 
privilege of being in any degree connected with him:—while 
the urbanity of his manners, and the effusions of a well informed 
mind, rendered him the delight of the social circle, and a distin- 
guished ornament of general society. He expired without a 
groan, in all the triumphant calmness of christian confidenee 
nd resignation. 
** His God sustain’d him in his final hour! 
“* His final hour brought glory to his God! 


“ You saw the man, you saw his hold on Heav’n!” 
Young's .N. T- 
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Died on Saturday, the 22d of Dec. 1810, after a short illness, 


in the 63d year of her age, Mrs. Many WEED, relict of the late 
Elijah Weed, esq. of this city. This venerable and truly pious 
lady, was deeply impressed with the importance and worth of 
her soul in early life; which enabled her through the whole te- 
nor of her protracted existence, to place a conscious rectitude 
on the merits and atonement of her Saviour. Impelled by the 
powerful influence of that true religion of which she was a firm 
and zealous advocate, constrained by the love, and animated by 
the example of her blessed Lord, she went about liberally dis- 
pensing donations and assistance to those who were deserving 
of them, particularly to the virtuous poor, to whom she was a 
distinguished friend and benefactor. It would be difficult to 
point out all those inestimable qualities which she possessed; 
they will long live in the memory of her relatives and friends. 


“* Oh let me die her death,” all nature cries. 
“ Then live her life.”—All nature falters there. 


Her remains were solemnly interred onthe Monday following, 


in the first baptist church burial ground, attended by a numerous 


concourse of friends and relatives. 


** This is the bud of being, 
The twilight of our day, the vestibule. 

Life’s theatre as yet is shut, and Death, 
Strong Death, alone can heave the massy bar, 
This gross impediment of clay remove, 





And make us, embryos of existence, free. 
From real life but little more remote 

Is he, not yet a candidate for light, 

The future embryo, slumb’ring in his fire. 
Embryos we must be till we burst the shell, 
Yon ambient azure shell, and spring to life, 
The life of Gods, O transport! and of man.” 


